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WHAT THE MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHER MUST 
DO FOR THE MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


By ALGERNON COLEMAN 


INCE October 1, 1924, when the work of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study was launched, the language teachers of the 
country have been often approached in its behalf. The message 
has been transmitted to them in various ways: through com- 
munications from the New York office, through articles in the 
JourNAL, in School and Society, and in other educational publica- 


tions, through members of the various regional committees, and 
through addresses before gatherings of teachers by members of 
the Investigating Committee. The message has always embodied 
a plea for sympathetic interest, for assistance, for collaboration 
and co-operation and in nearly every instance it has been hospi- 
tably received. 

Often, however, the cordial reception given this plea for co- 
operation is somewhat neutralized by a feeling of uncertainty 
regarding the precise manner in which teachers may be of service, 
as individuals or in groups. If asked to fill out a questionnaire, 
or to report the names of competent and public spirited teachers 
in a given area, or to express an opinion on a given topic, the 
individuals appealed to are in a position to act immediately; but 
a general request for assistance leaves them not infrequently more 
bewildered than stimulated, and this very bewilderment is, in 
turn, a source of discouragement regarding the enterprise in 
general. 

Every member of the Investigating Committee has been 
through a similar period of bewilderment and of consequent dis- 
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couragement. Even now, after months of continued effort, all 
of the implications of the extensive project are not wholly clear. 
We have not yet analyzed and formulated all of the general and 
special problems; we do not distinguish with perfect clearness 
which are the most important of these problems; we do not know 
in every case by whom and in what manner they are to be studied; 
still less can we predict how the results of the investigations now 
under way and to be undertaken will affect the character of the 
report that will one day appear. 

Aside, however, from effort in other lines, the Committee has 
at least made enough progress to be able to specify the categories 
of problems and many specific problems for which solutions 
must be found. A provisional list of more than one hundred has 
been formulated, failing respectively under such divisions as 
Achievement, Curriculum, Method, Organization, and Transfer 
Values. Space forbids the reproduction here of this formidable list, 
which a post card to the New York office of the Study (704, 
School of Business, Columbia University) will obtain for any 
person interested. A consicerable number of the problems listed 
must be undertaken by persons trained in the methods of educa- 
tional science: that is, by professors of education and of educational 
psychology, either as part of their personal researches or with the 
aid of advanced students whose work they are guiding. A second 
category of problems could best be studied by educational experts 
co-operating with language teachers who will supply the materials 
and conduct the actual manipulations in the laboratory—that is, 
in the classroom. An example of this is the study of various kinds 
of technique for objective tests: very few educationists are in a 
position to provide the testing materials and to supervise the 
scoring, while equally few language teachers are skilled in the 
construction, standardization and interpretation of tests of 
this nature. 

A third group of these problems is of such a nature that they 
can be profitably and successfully undertaken by language 
teachers, either independently or with the advice of colleagues 
trained in the methods of educational science. It must be noted 
that this last item is often of considerable importance, for, other- 
wise, the systematic control of conditions and recording of obser- 
vations necessary to validate conclusions may be neglected. 
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Teachers all over the country are constantly trying interesting 
experiments from which lessons of importance to themselves and 
to the profession may be drawn, but the conclusions at which they 
arrive can rarely be so formulated as to form a definite chapter in 
the annals of the pedagogy of the subject. Some years ago, for 
example, the writer of these lines co-operated in an experiment in 
first-year French whereby a superior section of college students, 
organized at the end of the first three months from all the beginning 
sections, undertook to do in the next six months what the ordinary 
class devotes nine months to accomplishing. He believes that the 
goal was attained during the two or three years that the plan was 
in operation, but his only evidence is his opinion and that of his 
students. Pad he taken care to provide for uniformity of materials 
and methods and to check by objective tests the results acquired 
both in the special and in the ordinary sections, his testimony 
would now be much more convincing, even though the tests had 
been of a crude character. 

A colleague in a neighboring university remarked lately that 
in his department next year an attempt will be made to test the 
comparative progress of second-year French groups sectioned 
according to ability, the best sections meeting less frequently 
than the others. Immediately, his attention was called to the fact 
that this experiment, if conducted with proper precautions for 
control of materials, methods, and uniform tests, would throw 
light on a problem that the Study has thus formulated: ~ Varia- 
tions in achievement of classes meeting three, four, five or more 
times weekly.””. My colleague’s experiment would deal with only 
one aspect of the problem thus stated, but with an important 
aspect. If he were to enlist, in a consulting capacity, some one 
who is accustomed to guiding similar undertakings, and would 
make careful record of all of the steps taken, he should, at the 
end of two years, have evidence that would be of value to the 
Study and to his own department. 

These are but examples of the numerous efforts members of 
the profession are making to improve their procedure, and of the 
precautions they should take in order that their experimentation 
may carry conviction and thus be useful to others. 

It is the purpose of this paper to cite from the list referred to 
above a number of problems the study of which may be undertaken 
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by the language teaching guild. Members of the profession will, 
it is hoped, read the list with care and communicate with the 
Investigating Committee if they are in a position to undertake 
researches on these or similar problems, for it must be repeated 
again and again that the Study will succeed only so far as the 
Investigating Committee can secure the interest of individuals 
and of groups in a solution of many unsolved problems. Those who 
have read the report of the Classical Investigation, especially the 
chapters dealing with Objectives and Content and Method, must 
have noticed that most of the conclusions were arrived at on the 
basis of numerous special studies of the kind with which these 
pages deal. Surely, our colleagues in the modern language field 
will eagerly vie with the Latinists in the attempt to discover the 
basis of fact upon which we may erect a sounder and more effective 
methodology. 


1. The influence of previous language study on achievement. 


2. Comparative study of achievement by students beginning 


modern foreign language in elementary school, in secondary 
school, and in college. 

3. Comparative achievement in classes in which extensive reading 
is practiced and in classes that read less and do more linguistic 
work (oral practice, grammar, etc.). 

4. The effect on ability to read modern foreign languages of 
practice in speaking (direct method procedure) and of practice 
in translation. 


5. Comparative study of achievement in classes where, (a) much 
attention is given to the development of a good pronunciation; 
(b) where little attention is devoted to pronunciation. 

6. A study of the validity of present methods of evaluating high 
school units in modern languages by colleges and universities. 
(A collaborative study by regions. Highly important for 
articulating work in secondary and in higher schools.) 


~ 


. Critical examination of the size and character of vocabularies 
in widely used grammar and reading texts at various stages 
(e.g., in a city, a state, a region). 

8. Critical study of the various ways that have been proposed for 

building a vocabulary. 
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Effect on recognition vocabulary in the native and in the 
foreign language of systematic attention to etymology. 
Comparative effect of the various methods in vocabulary 
building. 

Comparison of vocabularies in typical first-year courses with 
those in second-year courses. 

An analysis of the vocabularies of the first 1,000 or of the 
first 2,000 words in English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish to discover the relationships and contrasts (in etymol- 
ogy, in sense, etc.). 

Syntax frequency lists in modern languages based on current 
grammars used and on representative literary and popular 
prose. 

What grammar textbooks are used at the various levels and 
what topics are insisted upon (in a city, state, region, etc.)? 
Comparative effectiveness of learning grammar formally and 
functionally. 

How much grammar is needed for classes where ability to read 
is the main objective? 

A study of the frequency and character of errors made by 
students in written work—translation from and into English, 
in free composition—and in oral work. 


. The variability in grammar, reading, and composition texts 


in the junior high school, the secondary school, and the college. 
The nature and amount of modern foreign language read at the 
various stages in the United States, in Canada, and in Europe. 
The selection and gradation of reading material for the various 
years of the foreign language course. 

The variability of reading assignments and of texts; (a) in 
college courses; (b) in secondary school courses, in each of the 
modern languages (in a city, state, or region). 

The methods used by institutions in defining “‘ability to read 
French and German” where such a requirement is in effect for 
undergraduates. 


. The reading knowledge of French and German required of 


candidates for the doctorate: (a) At what point in the course 
must the requirement be met? (b) To what extent do candidates 
make use of this reading ability during their course? (c) To 
what extent do professors conducting graduate courses (in 
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history, in English, in the classics, in economics, in the sciences, 
in education, etc.) make use of publications in foreign languages 
in preparing their courses? (d) To what extent do persons 
holding the doctorate use as a tool their reading ability in 
foreign languages after receiving their diplomas? 

A comparative study of courses in modern languages in, say, 
1890, 1900, 1910, 1920 in cities or states where records are 
available. 

The knowledge of French, German, Italian, Spanish history, 
literature, and institutions possessed by those who have studied 
the respective language in comparison with those who have not. 
Variability in the amount and character of reading in so-called 
extensive reading courses. 

Value of practice in translation into English for developing 
reading power in the foreign language. 

The character of student translations into English as throwing 
light (a) on the student’s understanding of the foreign idiom; 
(b) on the student’s habits of expressing himself in English. 
Note: The study of (b) would entail comparison with the 
student’s achievement in English composition. 
Interrelations between ability to translate from and ability to 
translate into the native tongue. 

A study of present-day methods of phonetic drill. 

Relative progress in pronunciation (a) in classes using the 
phonetic method (physiological explanations with phonetic 
transcription); (b) in classes where pronunciation is learned 
by imitation. 

A study of the actual amount of practice in pronunciation by 
students in typical classes. 

Relative ability in pronunciation developed by native teachers 
as compared with American-born teachers. 

Experiments with the use of phonograph records in developing 
pronunciation. 

The effectiveness of phonetic drill in cases of particularly 
poor pronunciation ability. 

The learning curve in learning to read a foreign language 
with daily or weekly record of growth in vocabulary and in 
ability to read. 
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. The learning curve in ability to write in a foreign language, 
(e.g.: Five-minute compositions at weekly intervals, with 
records of amount written and decrease in errors). 

. The effect of various incentives on progress in learning (e.g.: 

Travel abroad, preparation for college, for foreign service, 

for qualifying examinations, etc.). 

Study habits of pupils in preparing reading (composition, 

translation) lessons in the foreign language. 

A study of methods employed by successful teachers in build- 

ing vocabulary (lists, drills, oral composition, etc.) 

A study of methods used by exceptionally successful teachers 

in teaching pronunciation. 

Variations in the distribution of class time between oral work, 

translation, grammatical drill, free composition, etc. 

Developing ability to write in the foreign language by free 

composition vs. by translation from the mother tongue. 

A study of method as adapted to students at different ages 

(e.g.: at the junior high school, the secondary school, the 

college age). 

. A study of the relative gain in the various abilities as a result 
of one or more types of method. 

. The effect on English grammar, vocabulary, etc., of the study 
of a modern language. 

. The effect of teaching syntax inductively vs. systematic 

teaching by “rules.” 

A study of the quality of English in translations for the College 

Entrance Examination Board or for the Regents’ examinations, 

making allowance for differences in general intelligence on 

the basis of an intelligence test or of scholarship marks. 

A study of the knowledge of the foreign language displayed in 

papers written by candidates for teaching positions in modern 

language in city or state systems. 

The effect of the study of modern languages on interest in and 

on the attitude toward foreign countries and peoples. 

- Mortality in modern language courses in high school and in 
college and the causes. 

. Extent to which continuation courses in modern language are 
elected by students entering college with one er more units 
credit in the subject. 
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53. The teaching of modern languages in junior high schools, 
especially in the seventh and eighth grades. 

54. Practices in sectioning classes on the basis of preliminary tests, 

either of general intelligence or of ability in the foreign language. 

The number (a) of college students studying no foreign 

language; (b) of high school and college students studying one, 

two, three foreign languages. 

Motives prompting high school and college students to elect 

foreign languages. 

57. The amount and kind of ‘‘cultural’’ material in representative 
courses in foreign languages; (a) in the textbooks; (b) in class- 
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room or other activities. 

58. Variations in achievement in the acquisition of “cultural” 
knowledge according as there is more or less direct effort in 
this direction. 


In most modern language departments of our universities 
candidates for the master’s degree present theses on subjects of a 
literary or a linguistic character. The preceding list is excellent 
evidence that there is no lack of subjects of a pedagogic nature, 
susceptible of being treated in as precise fashion as those of the 
prevailing type. It is also evidence (if evidence be lacking) of 
the considerable number of important problems to the solution of 
which professors of modern languages may very definitely contri- 
bute, either by their own investigations or through their advanced 
students. 

Numerous teachers actively engaged in their profession would 
like to look forward to an advanced degree if the work could have 
in part, at least, a direct connection with their daily tasks. 

Not infrequently, modern language teachers enrolled in schools 
of Education find themselves casting about for the subject of a 
thesis or of a long report in which their special training and 
experience may be helpful. 

Many modern language teachers are experimentally minded, 
but, as suggested above, do not realize sufficiently the precautions 
they must observe in order that their experiments may be fruitful 
for others and more significant for themselves. 

In almost all colleges and universities courses are offered for 
teachers which deal with the methodology of the various modern 
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languages and call for the preparation of papers and of reports of 
a more or less extensive character. 

If the efforts of many such individuals and groups of students 
can be turned intensively during the next two years to the im- 
portant professional questions, of the nature of which the above 
provisional list is at least suggestive, the success of the Study will 
be assured. In fact, success or failure will be directly proportionate 
to the extent to which the Investigating Committee can induce 
the members of the profession to give first place on their agenda 
for a considerable period of time to the immediate interests of the 
Study and to the ultimate advantage of modern language teaching 
in the United States. 

Some of our colleagues may jokingly protest that we are pro- 
posing to turn them all into professors of pedagogy; that we are 
implicitly giving method the pas over content; that such a program 
will banish all academic cakes and ale; but members of the guild 
are never so attractive nor so nearly ready to fall in with a project 
as when they are ironically dissecting and protesting, and the 
Investigating Committee will await with confidence the reports of 
problems undertaken and of difficulties overcome, for, after all, 
there is a very direct connection between the quality of the 
instruction given at the secondary level and the number and 
effectiveness of the students who become sufficiently interested in 
an elective subject to continue it into the advanced courses. 


University of Chicago. 




















THE SPANISH HERITAGE IN AMERICA 
By WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD 

HE history of the United States is not the history of the 

Thirteen British Colonies alone and of what grew out of 
them. Too often has the moment of the arrival of English- 
speaking folk on the scene provided an excuse for ignoring the 
achievement of other European peoples who happen not to be 
of their kin. The part played by Spain and Spanish America in 
determining the origin and development of our country had a 
much more important share in the process than has grudgingly 
been accorded them. 

When mentioned at all, the work of Spaniards is apt to be 
treated as constituting a series of detached episodes, presumed 
to possess a sort of picturesque and colorful preliminary interest, 
yet quite devoid of real significance. What they chanced to 
accomplish seems to be regarded as something that helps to 
fill up a chronological gap between the discovery of the New 
World and the coming of the English to our shores. It appears 
to furnish a pretext also for demonstrating that the Spanish 
outposts in this country were suffered to exist only because an 
inscrutable Providence had decreed that in the fullness of time 
they should be placed under English-speaking rule and even- 
tually become part of the United States. 

Tales of Spaniards marching, fighting and shooting, hunting 
down and slaughtering Indians in a mad quest for gold, or 
wandering aimlessly in the wilds, are made to provide a solemn 
object-lesson, to wit: that the English settlers did and would 
do none of these things, even when necessity arose or opportun- 
ity offered; that they spent much of their time falling upon their 
knees, rather than upon the aborigines! It is this manner of 
handling the theme, of stressing the quaint, the adventurous, 
the erratic or the repellent in the career of the early represen- 
tatives of Spain on our soil, which has conduced to many a 
misconception. Indeed the very sound of the name of the 
type of nation to which they belonged imparts zest to the 
obsession; for how could the inhabitants of a Romance nation 
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do anything that was not romantic, and how could a writer on 
the topic be aught else than a romancer? 

To Spain, obviously, the United States owes its very in- 
ception, as an area in which the civilization of Europe was to 
be implanted. Under the banner of Castile sailed the mariner 
who made known the New World, in the heart of which lay 
our native land of the future. From Spain came also the mighty 
men of valor who were the first to discover, explore and settle 
its vast stretches of primeval wilderness. They supplied the 
foundations upon which others from overseas were to build. 

The life and thought of Europe gained their earliest foot- 
hold upon the soil of our country when an Asturian mountaineer 
planted at St. Augustine, the oldest town of the continental 
empire that later was to be the United States of America, the 
standard of Spain, there to float for upwards of two hundred 
and fifty years. From Florida to the Mississippi, and over the 
huge expanse of territory westward to the Pacific, savage 
nature and still more savage man wielded their sway before the 
advance of courage and fortitude, of piety and zeal, the brand- 
ished sword of the proud cavalier and the proffered cross of the 
humble friar, of Spain, the memory of whose deeds of devotion 
will ever illumine the pages of history and thrill the souls of 
men. It was their achievements that aroused the emulation 
of other Europeans. Because of them, the region of the present 
United States became a field of enterprise for all to whom the 
pioneers of Spain had pointed out the way. 

Not only were Spaniards the discoverers and explorers of 
our country, but they were the first to introduce into it and 
the New World at large the elements of European civilization. 
They brought hither the seeds and plants, the domestic animals, 
the implements of industry, which America needed in order to 
render it abundantly fruitful. They turned to useful account 
the existing ideas and practices of the native inhabitants in 
whatever conduced to the development of natural resources. 
They established here the knowledge and the faith of Europe. 
They educated and Christianized the aboriginal folk. 

True, the destiny of the United States was ultimately to 
be determined, not by the sons of Spain, but by the children 
of Britain. Yet for more than a century and a half subsequent 
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to the foundation of the first English settlement in America 
Spain barred to the southward and to the far westward the 
advance of British dominion beyond the Thirteen Colonies 
that clung to the Atlantic seaboard. To her territory she even 
added all that France had held between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

When the Thirteen Colonies rose in revolt against their 
mother country, North America belonged wholly to Spain and 
Great Britain. Toward those little communities in struggle 
Spain stretched forth a helping hand. In her ports American 
privateers were given refuge and a right to sell their prizes of 
war. It was Spain that turned over a million of dollars and 
more in support of the patriot cause, and that drove its British 
opponents out of the Floridas. Allied with France, she served 
to bring a new nation into being, to assure to the United States 
its independence. 

At the close of the Revolution the sway of Spain throughout 
America extended over the largest colonial empire that man 
had ever known: its eastern extremity at Porto Rico; its western 
at San Francisco; its northern at the approaches to Alaska; its 
southern at Cape Horn. Between her and the new republic of 
the United States the great central domain of the northern 
continent was partitioned; and since her possessions covered 
the entire region westward from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
she had by far the major share. 

From the realms of Spain in North America came eventually 
about two-thirds of our entire continental territory south of 
the forty-ninth parallel, and out of her possessions in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific most of our insular dependencies as 
well. Throughout its wide expanse to the southward and west- 
ward linger the memories of her age-long control. From Mon- 
tana to Texas, from Florida to California, from St. Augustine 
to Sacramento, from the Strait of Juan de Fuca to the Rio 
Grande, from the Sierra Nevada to the ‘Llanos Estacados,”’’ 
they survive in the names of our States, our cities, our rivers, 
our mountains and our plains. They are embodied in many an 
edifice; they are cherished in many a custom, and the soft melli- 
fluous tongue of Castile yet moves thousands in our midst to 
laughter or to tears as it did in the brave old days of long ago. 
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For her vast empire in the New World Spain devised in the 
“‘Laws of the Indies,’ a magnificent monument of legislation, 
without parallel in the enactments provided by a governing 
people for the governed. No code of the sort compiled by any 
other nation before or since has surpassed or even equalled it: 
not because of the marvellous machinery of administration 
alone which it contained, but because of the sheer spirit of 
humanity with which it was pervaded, converting into legal 
formulas the second commandment of the New Dispensation: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself!’ 

From this great body of colonial enactments, which hark 
back to the famous “Siete Partidas’”’ of Alfonso the Wise of 
Castile, passed through the crucible of Mexican law-making, 
and modified by that of certain of our western states, have been 
derived highly important features of the law in those common- 
wealths and of our national legislation. Among them is the 
introduction of the ganancial system, or the community of 
interest in the property of husband and wife, whereby the 
disposition of the common fund cannot be varied by the parties 
even through mutual agreement, and its devolution can be 
changed only by the order of a court. This arrangement, so 
just to the wife and so befitting the young democracy of the 
Far West, stands out in sharp contrast to the principle of the 
old common law of England, obtaining for a long period in the 
eastern states, which made the husband virtually the controller, 
if not also the owner, of the wife’s property. Another legal 
conception proceeding ultimately from Spain is the right to 
use the waters of a running stream for purposes of irrigation 
or the production of power, without heed necessarily to the 
private ownership of the land through which they flow, and 
thus to thwart anew the common law that enabled the pro- 
prietors of either bank to forbid such use of the waters even if, 
dog-in-the-manger-like, they did not themselves make use of 
them. A third benefit to us of the Spanish legal system is the 
present practice of our Government to grant a lease of the 
privilege of exploiting the natural resources of an area, whether 
of mines or minerals or some other public utility, instead of 
giving away outright, as it had done, the land on which they 
are situated or selling it at merely a nominal price. The original 
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laws of the State of Louisiana, furthermore, concerned with 
promises, obligations, sale, purchase and exchange were founded 
upon the ‘“‘Siete Partidas.”’ 

That Spanish art, architecture and literature have been 
fruitful sources of beauty and inspiration upon which Americans 
have been privileged to draw for the enrichment of their life 
and thought, there is no need to descant at length, for the 
proofs of it are all too obvious. Because of its historical ante- 
cedents, this country may be said to possess a natural receptiv- 
ity for Spanish culture. Hence the art of Spain has found in 
our «esthetic development a field for fertile amplification. In 
multiple blends with our own art, it reflects the filiation with 
the Iberian land and the essential unity of Spanish civilization. 
The works of Velasquez, E] Greco, Goya, Zuloaga and Sorolla 
are no less a part of our esthetic consciousness than of all the 
world to which those masters of the brush have borne their 
marvels. 

Spanish colonial architecture and the furnishings of the 
quaint old missions of our Southwest are treasured among us 
in manifold reproduction. Whatever the form of application, 
their grace, charm and comfort unite to produce an effect at 
once curiously exotic and yet susceptible of easy adaptation to 
environment. The contents of our homes, summer and winter, 
testify to the service of Spanish craftsmen in interior decoration, 
Antique designs elaborated by their practiced hand adorn the 
walls and gladden the eye with a pleasure quick to recall the 
land whence they came. 

In our own city of New York there is an institution unique 
of its kind: a museum and library, endowed with rare muni- 
ficence and devoted primarily to the collection and exhibition 
of works of the brush, the chisel, the hammer, and the pen of 
the master artificers in mind and matter of Spain. Nowhere 
else on earth has so fine a tribute of admiration and gratitude 
been erected to the honor of a nation by the people of another 
or any citizen thereof—not for deeds of war, not for political 
or economic motives, but solely in recognition of achievements 
in culture. Appropriate is it indeed that the Hispanic Society 
of America, with its treasures of history, art and literature 
rendered accessible to all who seek the enjoyment and instruc- 
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tion that they provide, should offer eloquent testimony on 
behalf of Americans of the indebtedness of our country to 
Spain for having been the first to plant in the New World the 
civilization of the Old. Here in the most tangible of forms 
may be seen the evidence of Spanish contributions to American 
life and thought. 

The figures of “Don Quijote” and “Sancho Panza,”’ im- 
mortalized by the incomparable genius of Cervantes, constitute 
part of a splendid literary heritage to mankind at large, in 
which Americans are privileged to share. They are characters 
so deeply embedded in our ideology that they seem to be part 
and parcel of our household of the mind. Around the one- 
armed hero of Lepanto, who gave to all mankind these precious 
jewels of his imagination, cluster a mighty band of mystics, 
dramatists, satirists, poets, novelists, historians, critics and 
sages, the mere mention of whose names evokes a host of 
memories associated with the gifts of thought which they have 
bestowed upon posterity, illumining the pathway of seekers 
after the truth, the beauty and the realism of life. Santa Teresa, 
Fray Luis de Leén, Calderén, Lope de Vega, Pérez Galdés, 
Echegaray, Benavente, Quevedo, Garcilaso, Géngora, Ercilla, 
Quintana, Jovellanos, Herrera, Mariana, Bécquer, Zorrilla, 
Valera, Alarcén, Baroja, Menéndez y Pelayo, and Unamuno: 
these indeed are names and theirs creations of the intellect, 
which stand emblazoned forever on Spain’s escutcheon of 
achievement, and shed their radiance over the entire world. 
How many of them have been made known by the gifted writ- 
ings of a Ticknor, and how the titanic exploits of their fellow 
countrymen in the New World lent imperishable luster to the 
pen of a Prescott require no elaboration, for they have become 
an essential portion of our national culture. 

Nor can we forget how richly stored our native tongue is 
with Spanish words and their vivid imagery of expression. 
From this source the number of terms is legion. They range 
over a great variety of phenomena; they recall many an episode 
in history, and they suggest many an idea, institution or article 
given currency through the Spaniards, and yet so familiar to 
us that the Spanish origin becomes for the moment lost. They 
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include nautical terms, such as ‘‘cargo,”’ ‘“‘“commodore,”’ “‘em- 
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bargo,”’ “‘flotilla,’”’ and ‘‘armada,”’ and military, like “grenade” 
and “guerrilla.” Since the Spaniards were the first among 
Europeans to become acquainted with the aborigines of America, 
their speech and customs, with the products found here or 
brought hither, and with the earlier operation of European 
influences, they gave names to many things, and passed on 
directly or in modified form the Indian expressions for them. 
They bestowed upon us so bizarre an assortment of things 
good and bad as “alfalfa,” “alligator,” “barricade,” “bravado,” 
“buffalo,” “canary,” “cigar,” “desperado,” “duenna,” “E}- 
dorado,” “fandango,” “gala,” “grandee,” “indigo,” “maroon,” 
“merino,” “mosquito,” “mulatto,” “mustang,” “negro,” “pa- 
laver,” “paragon,” “parasol,” “sarsaparilla,” “sierra,” “siesta,” 
“sherry,” “soda,” “sombrero,” “stampede,” “tornado” and 
“vanilla.” To us they transmitted also “alpaca,” “barbecue,” 
“cannibal,” “cacao,” “canoe,” “chocolate,” “coca,” “hurricane,” 
“maize,” “potato,” “quinine,” “savanna,” “tobacco,” and 
“tomato”! 

These evidences of service afforded by discovery, exploration, 
settlement, and retention of territory for a longer period than 
any European state that ever has had dominion over what 
is now our country; these workings of the spirit, communicated 
through the ideas and institutions of civilization, might support 
a claim that the United States be regarded historically and 
culturally as one of the “Three Spains”: the motherland in 
Europe and the “Two Americas.” The three form a species of 
triangle, of which this land of ours and the Spanish-speaking 
nations to the southward constitute the base. From it the two 
great sides of history and civilization stretch forth like giant 
arms across the seas and meet at the apex in the heart of old 
Spain! 

Fitting is it, therefore, that the organization established in 
New York for the study of Spanish culture and its diffusion 
throughout the United States should have been christened 
“The Institute of the Spains.”. The Two Americas are alike 
children of the discoverer, whose epitaph inscribed upon the 
golden pages of the annals of modern times records the glowing 
tribute: “To Castile and Leon Columbus gave a New World!” 
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More than to lay the foundations of the United States, it 
was the historic achievement of Spain which rendered possible 
the rise of eighteen other nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
Although our own country became the child of Britain, they 
continue to cherish the speech, the psychology, the traditions 
and aught else that may testify to their direct descent from 
“Madre Espana.” But the divergence in this respect is no 
indication that we are aliens, the one to the other. On the 
contrary, the republics of Spanish America constitute an in- 
dispensable part of our national existence to a degree that is all 
too little appreciated. 

From the material standpoint alone they perform inestim- 
able service. They supply us with a vast number of useful 
and necessary articles of common consumption in our daily 
life, without which we would be inconvenienced most seriously, 
and even subjected to privation and hardship. To speak in 
colloquial fashion: we are constantly eating, drinking, chewing, 
smoking, wearing, working and otherwise using, playing and 
sleeping with historical or contemporary bits of Spanish Amer- 
ica. Deplorable indeed would our condition be, were we de- 
prived of coffee, chocolate, sugar, tropical fruits, cocoanuts, 
chicle for chewing-gum, flavoring extracts, tobacco, potatoes, 
tomatoes, peppers, hides and skins, tanning materials, rubber, 
Panama hats (so-called, perhaps, because they come from 
Ecuador!), medicaments, like balsam of Peru, or rather of FE] 
Salvador, quinine and coca, ivory-nuts for buttons and counters, 
stuff for the making of rope and twine, mahogany, rosewood 
and dyewoods, linseed oil for paints, tin, zinc, platinum, nitrate 
and petroleum, produced in greater or smaller amount, and 
even exclusively, in Spanish America. 

Commerce with the southern republics, running in value up 
into billions of dollars, is the agency that provides for innumer- 
able phases of our indastry, for man and machine, for factory 
and home. It was a potent factor impelling us to construct one 
of the most remarkable works of engineering that the world 
has ever witnessed. And, even if the Panama Canal has severed 
two continents, it has united two oceans; and through it as an 
artery flow with greater efficacy than ever before the currents 
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of trade that find their confluence in the broader stream of 
interdependence between the Americas. 

Because of these children of Spain, our country could set 
them the example of freedom and proffer the model of a re- 
publican form of government, afford advice and inspiration, 
serve as a guide, philosopher and friend, and be the first to 
recognize their political separation from the motherland, and 
to greet them as sister states in the New World. On their 
behalf it was prompted to put forth a famous American tenet, 
which seemed to assure them protection against European 
interference with their liberties. It is their relationship to the 
United States which has made the Monroe Doctrine one of the 
greatest principles of international policy. 

From these children of Spain emanated the first concerted 
ideas for the establishment of international mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, which the world since then has striven 
so eagerly to amplify in the interests of the preservation of 
peace. Imbued at the outset of their independent careers with 
a humanitarian spirit, they advocated these methods of ad- 
justing disputes among states for the avoidance of war. In 
certain instructions, issued in 1825 by that renowned Spanish- 
American soldier and statesman, Simén Bolivar, with regard 
to the holding of the first congress of American nations to meet 
at Panama the following year, which he hoped would become 
a permanent body, are contained the fundamental principles 
of mediation, conciliation and arbitration which our own 
country has done so much to elaborate and promote. They 
called for the exact observance of treaties; amicable mediation 
in the case of controversy arising between any of the assembled 
states and foreign powers, and service as conciliator or arbitrator 
among the states themselves. The suggestion alone of this 
procedure would entitle that eminent representative of Spanish 
civilization to the gratitude of the people of the United States 
and all the world besides. 

It is the republics of Spanish America that have provided 
the motives and the means by which our sphere of influence 
in the Western Hemisphere has become enormously widened 
and diversified. With them and with] Brazil, the child of 
Portugal, the other Iberian nation that rose out of the old 
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Roman “Hispania,” coéperation in many fields of endeavor is 
a rapidly growing phase of our relationship and Pan-American- 
ism, the name it bears. 

To the people of the United States Hispanic America yields 
vistas of boundless opportunity. Accurate, impartial and far- 
flung knowledge of a huge region, twice the size of our own 
country, covered by the eighteen republics of Spanish origin 
and tenanted by a population much exceeding fifty millions, 
and of a nineteenth, Brazil, larger than the United States itself 
and inhabited by upwards of thirty millions more, is something 
that belongs deep within the patriotic consciousness of Amer- 
icans of the North; and to impart it is a public service of high 
order. Among our young men, the future statesmen and 
captains of industry, interest in these southern neighbors of 
ours should be a matter of primary concern. American students, 
whatever their prospective occupations, will find to the south- 
ward a land of history, politics, science and letters fascinating 
to survey. 

Nowhere outside of Hispanic America is there gathered 
such an array of nations politically separate and yet so closely 
identified in many of the essential features of their type of 
civilization. In no other part of the earth is there assembled 
so extraordinary a fusion of races, with all that this connotes 
in determining what each may have done to shape the character 
of state and people. 

In numerous ways the rise and development of the Hispanic- 
American countries are of the greatest interest and value to us. 
They started out upon their career of independence virtually 
without experience in self-government. To acquire it, they had 
to pass through a process of experimentation in political theories 
and practices which has been altogether unique. As a laboratory 
for the study of race problems their territory affords singular 
advantage. Their traits and customs furnish no less attractive 
a chance for investigation. Possessed of vast wealth in natural 
resources, the Hispanic lands have an economic importance to 
correspond; and turning it to account conjures up no such fears 


of international rivalry and jealousy as may arise in the East, 
Near and Far. Just how the several factors of national progress 
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have operated in an environment so distinct from that of the 
United States presents a wide field of profitable inquiry. 

The evolution through which the republics are passing, the 
difficulties that they have had to face in striving to adjust their 
conditions to the requirements of a world reborn of war, the 
means that they are employing in order to win recognition from 
their fellows abroad, are all so many phases of their situation 
which supply incentives to study and thought, especially when 
compared with the tasks and accomplishments that mark the 
growth of their northern neighbor. Our own country, in truth, 
is, not the “Colossus of the North,” but simply the strongest 
and most developed among the independent nations of America. 
The nineteen republics are not the “Pygmies of the South,” 
but only lands where progress is less advanced. Upon the United 
States, therefore, must rest the greater obligation of acknowl- 
edging what they and the motherlands, Spain and Portugal, 
have bequeathed us or rendered possible for us to acquire. This 
task of recognition we can and should perform by enabling the 
southern republics to make a profitable use of whatever our 
particular type of civilization may offer theirs toward the 
realization of a common destiny in a New World. 


Columbia University 











STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE EFFECT OF THE 
WORLD WAR ON MODERN LANGUAGE 
ENROLLMENT IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
By J. Preston HoskINs 


INCE the publication last year (1924) by the United States 

Bureau of Education! of the Advanced Sheets from the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States for the year 1920-22, 
official figures are now available for a comparison of the enroll- 
ments in French, German and Spanish before and after the World 
War. While everyone has been cognizant of the almost complete 
elimination of German and the tremendous growth of Spanish in 
our secondary schools, yet no one so far as we are aware, has 
attempted to set forth these changes on the basis of actual statis- 
tics, to estimate the effect of the War on modern language study 
considered as a whole and to forecast what the permanent results 
are likely to be on the study of the modern languages. 

On all sides we meet with the opinion freely expressed that 
German is sure to come back and that the study of Spanish will 
prove but a temporary fad which will quickly pass as soon as the 
wave of hysterical feeling engendered by the War shall have sub- 
sided and public opinion shall once more consider educational 
problems from a sane and rational point of view. There may, 
indeed, be some justification for this attitude. Yet we seriously 
doubt whether most people fully realize the tremendous changes 
which modern language study has undergone since the year 1914. 

The fact that in 1921-22 there were still no fewer than 21 states 
in which the teaching of German had not yet been resumed; that 
in 16 states the Spanish enrollment greatly exceeds that of French, 
represents a situation which is little short of revolutionary. It is 
true that most of these 37 states are agricultural and contain few 
of our largest cities. It is likewise true that the shifts in modern 
language enrollment have been, even in these states, much less 


1 See Bureau of Education, Bulletins, 1923, No. 60 and 1924, No. 7. 
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radical in our more conservative private schools.? But with all due 
allowance for sectional and local differences, this comparatively 
sudden and violent overthrow of previously existing conditions will 
probably never be entirely reversed and may portend radical 
changes which will affect our whole American civilization. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 


No. No. French German Spanish 
Schools Pupils Students P.C. Students P.C. Students P.C. 
Public High Schools 
1889-90 2526 202963 11858 5.84 21238 10.51 
1899-00 6005 519251 40395 7.78 74408 14.33 as ks 
1909-10 10214 739143 73161 9.90 175083 23.69 4920 0.67 
1914-15 - 11674 1165495 102516 8.80 284294 24.39 31743 2.39 


1921-22 13700 2155460 333162 15.46 13918 0.65 242715 11.26 


Private Schools and Academies 
1889-90 1632 94931 16174 17.03 12870 13.5 
1899-00 1978 110797 25289 22.83 20465 18.4 ; ae 
1909-10 1781 78510 22510 28.67 17850 22.74 363 0.46 
1914-15 2248 125692 33615 26.74 28064 22.33 3405 2.71 
1921-22 1898 180163 58619 
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Public and Private Schools combined 
1889-90 4158 297894 28032 9.41 34208 11.48 
1899-00 7983 630048 65684 10.43 94873 15.06 wis ; 
1909-10 11994 1032461 95671 11.70 192933 23.60 5283 0.6 
1914-15 13922 1484028 136131 10.54 312358 24.19 35148 7 
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1921-22 15598 


to 


335623 391481 16.76 19643 0.84 263834 a .3 


The German enrollment in our secondary schools may indeed 
ultimately come back to something like pre-war figures, but its 
relative position of prestige, as an educational factor, will probably 
never be what it was before the War. The very foundations of 
modern language instruction have been shifted and the new struc- 


2In 1921-22 only 10 states (South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico) reported 
no German enrollment in their private schools. Nevada reported no private schools 
at all. 
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ture which will arise will be composed largely of somewhat different 
materials. The growth of Spanish and the great increase in French 
enrollment may mean the turning from the German to the Latin 
races as the chief source of inspiration in science, scholarship and 
education, a transformation involving far reaching consequences 
to our American culture and civilization. Time alone will reveal 
the outcome, but during this period of flux and transition these 
official figures have far more than mere statistical significance. 
It may be well, therefore, for educators everywhere, to keep in 
mind the possible consequences which may result from what, 
tosome, seems but an artificial and abnormal educational condition 
which is bound to right itself in a comparatively short period of 
time. 

The three foregoing tables give a brief survey in statistical 
form of the growth of modern language study in our secondary 
schools since the year 1889. In these figures the enrollment 
includes only senior high schools and the corresponding years in 
private schools and academies. Both boys and girls are included. 
In regard to the percentage of enrollment in the several languages, 
it should be observed that previous to 1910 these percentages were 
based upon the total number of students in the schools. Since that 
year they have been based upon the actual number of students in 
the schools reporting. This means that previous to the year 1910 
the percentage for French and German is probably slightly less 
than it would have been according to the basis of reckoning 
followed since that year. In regard to the statistics for the year 
1921-22 it should be kept in mind also that only about 78 percent 
of the public and private schools had reported when the Advance 
Sheets of the Biennial Survey were issued. Subsequent reports 
may therefore somewhat increase the number actually enrolled 
in each language but are not likely to alter the percentage of 
enrollment very perceptibly. In any case these figures furnish us 
as accurate a picture of the effects of the World War on modern 
language study as it is possible to obtain at the present time. 

The first striking feature in the foregoing tables is the tremen- 
dous increase in general high school attendance which has followed 
as a result of the War. The increase of 989,965 which took place 
between the years 1914 and 1921 exceeds the total increase of 
962,532 which had been made during the whole twenty-five years 
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between 1890 and 1915. It represents an average increase of 84.93 
or almost 85 percent for the whole country during the short period 
of seven years and, as we shall note later, this high average has 
been far exceeded in what have been usually regarded as some of 
the more backward sections of the country. Whatever undesirable 
consequences the War has brought in its wake, it has undoubtedly 
proved to be the most powerful stimulus to secondary education 
ever felt by the country as a whole. 

Equally striking is the startling decrease in German enrollment. 
Between the years 1890 and 1914 that language enjoyed a steady 
growth, not only in the number of students taking the subject 
but also in the percentage of total registration, reaching its climax 
of 24.39 percent or 284,294 enrolled students in the year 1914-15 
only to sink back to a paltry 13,918 or a little less than two-thirds 
of one percent in the year 1921-22. It is safe to say that no subject 
in the whole history of American education ever suffered such a 
stupendous blow within such a brief period of time. Under present 
conditions it will take years before it can regain anything like its 
pre-war prestige so far as the public high schools of the country 
are concerned. 

On the other hand French has not profited by the War as much 
as might be supposed. From 1890 to 1914 its growth was some- 
what slower than that of German and was not always steady, for 
the actual percentage of enrollment was smaller in 1914-15 than 
it was five years before. As the result of the War the actual enroll- 
ment more than tripled, reaching a total of 333,162 in 1921-22 
but these figures represent only 15.46 percent of the total registra- 
tion or almost 10 percent below that of German at its peak in 1915. 
The fact that the growth of Spanish has outstripped that of French 
in no fewer than 16 states has undoubtedly served to retard the 
growth of French and furnishes ground for the belief that Latin 
influence on our civilization will henceforward be divided between 
the Spanish and the French. 

The teaching of Spanish in the United States began sporadically 
after the Spanish-American War but official statistics of the enroll- 
ment in this language are not to be found until over a decade 
later in the Biennial Survey of the Bureau of Education tor the year 
1909-10. In this year 4920 students are recorded for Spanish in the 
high schools or about two-thirds of one percent. By the year 
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1921-22 this number had increased over sevenfold to a total of 
242,715 or 11.46 percent of the total registration. This figure is 
over 4 percent less than the French enrollment. With all this 
tremendous gain and a still greaterloss in German, Spanish had 
not in 1921-22 by over 40,000 reached the total attained by 
German in 1914-15 and is actually 13 percent below it when the 
increase in attendance on the high schools is taken into account. 
As all signs point to the fact that the Spanish wave reached its 
crest about the year 1921-22, it is clear, that numerically at least, 
Spanish has not proved to be a substitute for German. At the 
present time there is little prospect that it can ever play the part 
in secondary education that German did ten years ago. 

The comparative table for the private schools and academies 
shows the same tendencies as the foregoing but in a somewhat 
less marked degree. French in these schools has always enjoyed a 
larger enrollment than German and the percentage 32.5 for the 
year 1921-22 is over twice that of 15.46, the percentage in the public 
schools for the same year. On the other hand German did not 
suffer so severely in the private schools. In 1921-22 it sank to 3.2% 
of the total registration compared with 0.65°¢ in the public high 
schools and the 5725 students enrolled in German in these 1898 pri- 
vate schools is over 40°; of the 13,918 still to be found enrolled in 
the 13,700 public high schools reported. The fact that the French 
enrollment in the private schools did not increase so rapidly as a 
result of the War as it did in the public high schools is, at least, 
partially due to the fact that Spanish in the private schools in the 
year 1921-22 enjoyed practically the same enrollment percentage 
as in the high schools: 11.7°% compared with 11.26% although the 
private schools as a class were less favorable to the introduction of 
Spanish than the public high schools. 

In view of these sudden and radical changes in the enrollment 
of French, German and Spanish, the question how the War has 
affected modern language enrollment coasidered as a _ whole 
naturally arises. In 1914-15 the total French, German and 
Spanish enrollment in the high schools of the United States 
amounted to 418,553 or 35.92% of the 1,165,495 total registration. 
In 1921-22 this combined enrollment rose to 589,795 on a basis 
of 2,155,460 registration, or 27.369) marking a loss of some 8.5%. 
In the private schools the same tendency, but to a lesser degree, 
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is evident. In 1914-15 there was a combined enrollment of 65,084 
in these three languages on the basis of a total registration of 
125,692 or 51.78°%. In 1921-22 the combined enrollment rose to a 
total of 85,463 with a total registration of 180,163, or 47.43%, a 
loss of 4.3% in these schools. This shows again that the changes 
of enrollment in the private schools have been less pronounced 
than in the public schools of the same grade. 

The answer to the question whether these figures represent a 
trend away from modern language study in favor of other second- 
ary school subjects is still somewhat conjectural. On its face the 
loss of 8.5% of the total registration in the public high schools and 
of 4.3% in the private schools within a period of seven years would 
under ordinary conditions indicate that the modern languages were 
losing ground very perceptibly. In one Division of the country, the 
North Central, where other factors, as we shall see later, are 
involved, this is probably the case. But during and since the 
World War, conditions in the secondary schools throughout the 
country have been so abnormal that it may be questioned whether 
this loss will prove of permanent significance. The fact that 
Spanish was largely utilized to fill the gap left by the almost total 
elimination of German has undoubtedly served to prevent a much 
larger decline in modern language enrollment. In view, too, of the 
fact that the total attendance on these high schools made the 
enormous gain of almost 85% in the period between 1914 and 1921 
it was hardly to be expected that the percentage of modern 
language enrollment would remain stable. Such a rapid increase 
would almost of itself inevitably bring about fluctuations of 
enrollment in almost all subjects. 

As this tremendous rate of increase can hardly be maintained 
for a very long period of time and as Spanish has already passed its 
peak while German is beginning to win back some of its lost 
prestige, it is not unlikely that the modern language enrollment as 
a whole will ultimately come back to approximately its pre-war 
percentage, although the proportion of enrollment in the three 
languages will be permanently altered. 

How far this altered relationship among the modern languages 
themselves means an increase of Latin and a decrease of German 
influence in education, science and all branches of scholarship the 
future alone can decide. The addition of a new modern language 
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to the secondary course of study ought to portend a wider political 
horizon and a more cosmopolitan sympathy, qualities which have 
not been characteristic of the rank and file of the American 
people in the past. However great the intrinsic value of Spanish 
literature may be and however large its importance may bulk in 
the estimate of many people, the fact cannot be overlooked that 
the Spanish nations have not played the same part in the develop- 
ment of modern civilization nor made the same contributions to 
the valid learning of our times as the North European nations 
have done. For many years to come American scholars will still 
have to draw on German sources, not only in the exact but also 
in almost all the historical sciences. 

So far as the commercial argument is concerned, which has been 
the most potent factor in advancing the cause of Spanish, the 
American people are beginning to realize that we shall sell goods 
in South America just as soon as our manufacturers produce the 
same commodity as cheaply or more cheaply than it is done in 
Europe and are willing to cater to the taste of the South American 
peoples and offer them just as favorable terms of credit as their 
European competitors. And we shall not succeed in doing it before, 
not even if every man, woman and child in the United States 
takes a course in Spanish, however desirable a widespread knowl- 
edge of that language among our people may be in the broader 
interests of world-democracy and world-peace. 

Finally the influence which German is going to wield in our 
American educational system will depend most on the Germans 
themselves. As the Report of the “Committee on the Position 
of Modern Languages in the Educational System of Great Britain”’ 
pointed out to the British Parliament as early as 1918: “If 
Germany after the War is still enterprising, industrious, highly 
organized, formidable no less in trade ti.an she was formerly in 
arms—and at least one nation, the French, seems to think that 
she still is—we cannot afford to neglect her or ignore her for a 
moment; we cannot leave any of her activities unstudied. The 
knowledge of German by specialists will not suffice; it must be 
widespread throughout the people. A democracy cannot afford to 
be ignorant.” 

No less instructive is a consideration of the effects of the War 
on modern language study in the different sections of the country. 
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The following table represents the North Atlantic Division which 
includes the nine states: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. This is the section of the country 
which has been settled longest, contains several of our largest 
cities and some of our oldest and best known institutions of 
learning. It is a section which may be characterized as one of the 
most conservative and one which keeps in most direct and con- 
stant touch with Europe. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to find that the increase in 
total high school attendance in this section is far below that of the 


COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


No. of No. of French German Spanish 
Schools Students Students P.C. Students P.C. Students P.C. 


Public High Schools 


1909-10 1834 254344 55710 21.90 78081 30.70 338 0.13 
1914-15 2033 378541 74105 =19.58 121272 32.04 8009 1.95 
1921-22 2386 619512 173809 28.5 10061 1.62 89710 14.48 
Private Schools 
1909-10 458 30501 14275 46.80 8936 29.30 108 0.35 
1914-15 596 19024 21590 $944.04 13253 27.63 1018 2.08 
1921-22 646 70179 34260 =48.4 2236 «63.18 8729 12.43 
Combined 
1909-10 2292 284845 69985 24.57 87017 30.55 446 0.16 
1914-15 2629 427565 95695 22.38 134525 31.46 9027 2.11 
1921-22 3032 689691 208069 30.16 12297 1.78 98439 14.27 


average for the whole country. The increase of 240,971 between 
the years 1914-15 and 1921-22 represents a gain of only 63.6 per- 
cent compared with almost 85 percent for the whole United States. 
This difference of over 20 percent not only points to somewhat 
more stable conditions than in other parts of the country but is 
also probably due partly to the fact that a larger percentage of the 
population was to be found in the high schools before the War then 
in most other parts of the country. 

The French enrollment which in the pre-war period lagged 
behind the German by 10 percent or more, more than doubled its 
enrollment during the seven year period and in 1921-22 repre- 
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sented 28.5 percent of the total registration or 13 percent more 
than the average for the whole country. The constant intercourse 
of this part of the country with France as well as the strong 
sympathy felt for that country for historical reasons will go far 
toward accounting for this sudden growth in French enrollment in 
the high schools. 

While German suffered very severely in the high schools of this 
section, losing over 111,000 of its enrollment and sinking from 
32.04 to 1.62 percent of the total registration, yet its elimination 
was not so nearly complete as elsewhere in the country. Of the 
13,918 students still enrolled in German in the public high schools 
of the country in 1921-22, over 10,000 were to be found in the 
schools of this section. Only one state, Vermont, reported no 
students in German in the 74 high schools from which returns were 
received for that year. The large admixture of French Canadians 
in the population of several of the New England states is un- 
doubtedly one of the contributing factors in accounting for the 
strong predominance of French over German in this section of the 
country. 

Spanish on the other hand during the seven year period under 
consideration multiplied in this North Atlantic Division over 
eleven-fold attaining a total enrollment of 89,710 or 14.48 percent 
of the total high school registration. This is 3 percent higher than 
the average for the whole country and the highest in any Division 
except the South Central (14.67%) and the Western where it 
attained its maximum of 21.11 percent. This tremendous increase 
is undoubtedly due to the large number of industrial and com- 
mercial cities to be found in this section of the country, the com- 
mercial argument for Spanish proving most potent in these centers. 

In the private schools of this Division, French before the War 
was always stronger than German. It is, however, somewhat sur- 
prising to find that this language gained only 4 percent of the 
total registration reported in these schools by the year 1921-22 
although German sank from 27.63% in 1914-15 to 3.18% in 1921- 
22. Spanish proved to be the chief beneficiary in these schools 
for it rose to 12.43%, not so high as in the public schools but still 
the highest private school enrollment outside the Western Division 
where it reached its maximum of 20.78% in 1921-22. The private 
schools in the North Atlantic States are probably the most con- 
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servative in the country and the foregoing figures show that the 
changes in modern language enrollment brought about in them 
by the War were less radical than in any other part of the land. 

The total modern language enrollment in the high schools of 
this Division rose from 203,386 in 1914-15 to 273,580 in 1921-22 
but this increase really represents a sharp decline from 53.72% 
to 44.13°% when the total registration is taken into account. The 
gains in French and Spanish have not proved equal to the loss in 
German and it is hard to escape the inference that the modern 
language enrollment is already on the downward trend in these 
Eastern states. A committee working for the resumption of 
German instruction’ in this section found that in the year 1923-24 
there were still some seventeen places in these states with an aggre- 
gate population of over 600,000 in which neither Spanish nor 
German was being taught. The tendency to substitute vocational 
for cultural studies noticeable in many places may be already having 
its effect. Whether this tendency is only temporary or is to become 
permanent, time alone will tell. 

In the private schools about the same percentage of loss is 
maintained. In 1914-15 the total French, German and Spanish 
enrollment was 35,861 or 73.1% of the total registration. In 
1921-22 it was 45,225 but this represents only 64.4% of the total 
registration. This loss of about 9% is considerably larger than the 
4% average for the private schools over the whole country and, 
as the private schools in this section are among the oldest and 
most conservative in the country, it points likewise to the fact 
that some other factors are involved than those brought about 
by the War. In any case the losses sustained by German have 
not been made good by the gains in the other two modern lan- 
guages. 

The South Atlantic Division embraces the eight states: Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and the District of Columbia. This, 
like the foregoing, is one of the sections of the country longest 
settled but a section which is predominantly agricultural including 
only two large cities, Baltimore and Washington. Since the Civil 
War it has also been probably the most backward part of the 
country. Nevertheless this, together with the South Central 


>See Mop. LANG. JouRNAL, May, 1924, p. 478. 
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Division which follows, have since 1914 made the greatest gain in 
general attendance on their high schools and they are likewise the 
only sections of the country in which the combined modern 
language enrollment shows an actual gain. They differ from each 
other in the fact that in the former French greatly predominates 
over Spanish in the high schools while in the latter the reverse 
is the case. The fact that a smaller percentage of the population 
attended the high schools before the War than was the case in 
other parts of the country may have something to do with this 
great increase but this much is certain: no section of the country 


COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


No. of No. of French German Spanish 
Schools Students Students P.C. Students P.C. Students P.C. 


Public High Schools 





1909-10 800 45251 3179 7.03 6185 13.67 20 0.04 
1914-15 1009 78640 6846 8.71 11271 14.33 883 1.13 
1921-22 1419 170258 35534 20.87 253 0.15 11879 6.97 


Private Schools 


1909-10 196 11879 2209 18.59 1315 11.07 49 0.41 

1914-15 245 14103 3067 24.75 2235 15:71 299 2.32 

1921-22 249 21135 7318 34.62 306 1.44 1960 9.27 
Combined 

1909-10 996 57130 5388 9.43 7500 13.13 69 0.16 

1914-15 1254 92743 9913 10.69 13486 14.54 1182 ee 


1 
1921-22 1668 191393 42852 22.38 559 0.29 13839 7.23 


bas felt the stimulus to public education so keenly as the people 
living in these southern states. 

Between 1915 and 1921 the total high school registration in 
the South Atlantic Division rose from 78,640 to 170,258 marking 
a gain of 118° compared with an average of little less than 85% 
for the whole country. 

Although French influence has been strong in this section of 
the land ever since Revolutionary days, a fact which is confirmed 
by the larger enrollment in French than in German in the private 
schools until the outbreak of the World War, nevertheless in the 
public high schools German by the year 1910 had gained the upper 
hand. Asa result of the War the enrollment in French in the high 
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schools increased over fivefold rising from 8.71% of the total 
registration in 1914-15 to 20.87% in 1921-22. This is 5% higher 
than the average French enrollment for the whole country. 

German suffered very severely in this Division but not so 
severely as in the South Central and Western Division. Some 
of the South Atlantic States enacted laws prohibiting the teaching 
of German so that by 1921-22 the teaching of that language had 
been resumed only in Maryland, North Carolina and the District 
of Columbia. The other six states report no enrollment in German 
for that year. The decrease in German enrollment from 11,271 in 
1914-15 to 253 in 1921-22 or from 14.33% to fifteen one-hundredths 
of one percent gives a very vivid picture of the effects of the War 
on German instruction in this section. 

On the other hand the enrollment in Spanish rose during this 
seven year period from 883 to 11,879, an increase of over thirteen- 
fold or from 1.13 to 6.97°% of the total registration in the high 
schools. Nevertheless it is interesting to note that the Spanish 
enrollment of 1921-22 was only about 600 above that of the 
German in 1915-16 and its 6.97°% represents less than half of what 
German had reached, namely 14.33°,, showing again that Spanish 
failed to fill the gap left by the elimination of German when the 
increase in total attendance is taken into consideration. 

In one state in this Division, Florida, which was originally 
Spanish territory and still has a considerable admixture of Spanish 
blood in its population the enrollment in that language was greater 
than that of French: 1,333 or 12.1% compared with 907 or 8.2% 
for French in the public high schools and an enrollment of 206 in 
the 18 private schools reported in 1921-22 compared with only 
142 for French. 

True to the more conservative tendency noted elsewhere the 
private schools of this Division show a larger percentage of students 
enrolled in the modern languages than in the public schools. But 
contrary to this tendency elsewhere the changes of enrollment in 
French and Spanish have been in this South Atlantic Division 
more pronounced than in the high schools. While French only a 
little more than doubled in actual enrollment, yet its gain in the 
percentage of total registration 12.87% was slightly larger than 
the increase in the high schools. The enrollment in Spanish 
increased a little over sixfold but its percentage rose from 2.12% 
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in 1914-15 to 9.27% in 1921-22, a figure considerably above the 
percentage in the public high schools. 

In contrast to the other sections of the country—with the 
exception of the South Central—the effect of the War has been 
to increase the total modern language enrollment in this division. 
From 1915 to 1921 the total modern language enrollment in the 
high schools rose from 19,100 to 47,666 or from 24.2% to almost 
28% of all students in attendance, showing a clear gain of almost 
4%. Similarly in the private schools this enrollment rose from 


COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


No. of No. of French German Spanish 
Schools Students Students P.C. Students P.C. Students P.C. 








Public High Schools 


1909-10 911 60933 2403 3.94 5768 9.46 668 1.10 
1914-15 1305 105488 4720 4.05 10729 10.17 4404 4.18 
1921-22 2070 231348 16189 6.99 167 0.07 33583 14.51 


Private Schools 


1909-10 196 11987 1292 10.78 1569 13.09 36 0.30 

1914-15 291 17031 2203 12.94 2012 11.81 801 4.70 

1921-22 284 21209 3764 17.75 419 1.97 2675 12.61 
Combined 


980 3695 5.06 7337 10.05 704 0.96 
519 6473 5.28 12741 10.40 5205 4.25 
557. 19953 7.90 586 0.23 36258 14.35 


1909-10 1107 
1914-15 1596 1 
1921-22 2354 Vs 


5,581 to 9,584 or from 39.5% to 45.3% marking a slightly larger 
gain than in the high schools. Why the War should have stimu- 
lated modern language study in this particular region and not 
elsewhere is not entirely clear but there can be little doubt that the 
tremendous increase in high school attendance in this section 
has been one of the chief factors. The fact too that this section 
of the country is not so highly commercialized and industrialized 
as the North Atlantic States has rendered the demand for com- 
mercial and vocational education less insistent. 

The South Central Division comprises eight states: Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. Four of these states border on the Gulf of Mexico 
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and, at least one, Texas, has a large admixture of Spanish in its 
population. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in this 
Division, considered as a unit, the Spanish enrollment at the 
present time almost doubles that of the French while the German 
enrollment in 1921-22 had sunk in the high schools to a lower ebb 
than elsewhere in the country, being only seven one-hundredths 
of one percent of the total registration or 167 students in a total of 
six schools to be found in Kentucky and Texas. In the remaining 
six states the teaching of German had not yet been resumed in the 
year 1921-22. In two of these states, Texas with an enrollment of 
21,088 to 1675, and Oklahoma—6609 in Spanish to 1,555 in 
French—the Spanish enrollment far outnumbered the French. 
In Alabama the enrollment in French and Spanish was almost 
equal—1716 to 1702—while in the remaining five states the 
enrollment in French shows the usual preponderance over that of 
Spanish. Before the War German was the modern language most 
studied throughout all the states in this whole section. 

So far as the total registration in the high schools is concerned, 
it rose from 105,488 in 1914-15 to 231,348 in 1921-22, a gain of 
125,860 or 119.3%, thus slightly exceeding the gain made in the 
South Atlantic States. Here again the War has acted as a powerful 
stimulus and the great increase in high school attendance may be 
explained in part by the fact that the percentage of high school 
attendance to the population before the War was smaller here 
than in most other sections of the country. 

Between 1914-15 and 1921-22 the French enrollment in the 
high schools of this Division almost quadrupled rising from 4270 
to 16,189 but the actual percentage of gain rose only from 4.05°7 
to 6.8907, still far below the average of 15.46% for the whole 
country and comparatively small compared with the 20.877 in the 
South Atlantic and the 28.5°% in the North Atlantic Division. In 
other words, the greatest gains in the French enrollment have been 
made in the states along the Atlantic seaboard where the teaching 
of that language has been more or less a tradition ever since the 
Colonial Period. Elsewhere in the country, in the South Central, 
the North Central and the Western States its gains have been 


small compared with the immense losses sustained by the German 


enrollment. 
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The situation in regard to German is briefly told when it is 
pointed out that the enrollment sank from 10,729 or 10.17% , the 
largest percentage shown by any of the modern languages in 1914- 
15 to 167 or 0.07% in 1921-22 and in this latter year instruction 
in this language had not been resumed in Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Spanish on the other hand, due chiefly to the large enrollment 
in the two states, Texas and Oklahoma, rose from a total of 4,404 
or 4.18% in 1914-15 to 33,583 or 14.51°7 seven years later, a gain 
of over sevenfold. This 14.51°7 exceeds the average of 11.26°% for 


COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


No. of No. of French German Spanish 
Schools Students Students P.C. Students P.C. Students P.C. 


Public High Schools 


1909-10 3918 308839 7206 2.40 70985 22.98 804 0.26 
1914-15 4495 461774 =10518 2.28 117360 25.42 3343 0.73 
1921-22 6447 870356 83355 9.57 3292. 0.37 51781 5.94 
Private Schools 
1909-10 =318 16889 3177 18.80 4836 28.63 83 0.49 
1914-15 520 33768 4678 13.85 8837 26.17 419 1.24 
1921-22 537 52611 10324 19.62 2585 4.91 4619 8.16 
Combined 
1909-10 4236 325728 10383 3.19 75821 23.28 887 0.27 
1914-15 5015 495542 15196 3.07 126197 25.47 3762 0.76 
1921-22 6984 922967 93679 11.38 5877 0.63 56400 6.11 


the whole country as well as the 14.48°% average in the North 
Atlantic Division. 

In the private schools of this Division it need only be remarked 
that the more conservative influences dominant in these schools 
show themselves again here. In spite of the War French with its 
17.75% still holds its hegemony among the modern languages. 
German sank to only 1.97%, the largest figure outside the North 
Atlantic Division and Spanish gained only threefold rising to 
12.61% a figure slightly larger than the average for the whole 
country. 

As a result of the War the total modern language enrollment 
here, like the South Atlantic Division, has gained about 3% of 
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the total registration. In the high schools in 1914-15 it was 19,403 
or 18.39% of all in attendance; in 1921-22 it was 49,939 or 21.58%. 
In the private schools the figures for these respective years were 
5,016 or 29.4% compared with 6,858 or 32.3%. 

The North Central Division embraces 12 states: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. Here the situation 
more nearly resembles that in the North Atlantic Division although 
the percentages of enrollment in French, German and Spanish 
fall considerably below the average for each language in the whole 
country. In 1921-22 the teaching of German had not been resumed 
in two of these states, Indiana and Missouri but since that year 
German classes have been started in some of the high schools of 
Indiana so that apparently there is only one state, Missouri, left 
in this Division where German is not yet taught. In two of these 
states, Missouri and Kansas, the enrollment in Spanish (6,547 
and 4,102 respectively) exceeded that of French (5,487 and 1,742) 
in the year 1921-22. 

So far as the general increase in high school attendance is con- 
cerned, it rose in this Division from 461,774 in 1914-15 to 870,356, 
a gain of 408,582 or 88.4%, a little in excess of the 859% average 
for the whole country but much below that of the South Atlantic 
and South Central Divisions. In the private schools the gain is 
much less pronounced, being 18,843 or 55.9% during the seven 
year period in question. 

The high school enrollment in French during this period 
increased almost eightfold from 10,518 to 83,355 but the actual 
gain in percentage of registration was only from 2.28% to 9.57%, 
a figure much less than the average for the whole country and far 
below the 25.42% recorded for German in the year 1914-15. 
While the French enrollment in the private schools of this section 
represents a much higher percentage of aJl in attendance, yet the 
increase from 13.85% to 19.62% was less than that in the high 
schools and only one percent more than that (18.80%) recorded 
for French in the year 1909-10. 

While the high school enrollment in German sank from 117,360 
to 3,292 or from 25.42% to 0.377% of the total registration, a 
figure less than the average for the whole country, yet it did not 
reach the low ebb found in the South Central or Western Divi- 
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sions. In the private schools of this section the average of 4.91% 
is not only higher than the 3.2% for all the private schools in the 
country but the highest to be found anywhere. The private schools 
here apparently waged a more successful battle against the 
elimination of German than elsewhere in the country. 

The Spanish enrollment increased over fifteenfold or from 
3,343 in 1914-15 to 51,781 in 1921-22 yet the increase in percentage 
of registration was from 0.73% to only 5.94%, a smaller gain than 
that of French and much less than in the private schools of this 
region where it rose from 1.24% to 8.16% during the same period. 
Compared with the average enrollment for the whole country, 
11.26°%, Spanish shows only 5.94% in the high schools and 8.16% 
compared with 11.70°% in the private schools. In other words all 
the modern language enrollments are still decidedly below those 
in other sections of the land. 

Comparing the combined French, German and Spanish enroll- 
ment in 1914-15 with that in 1921-22, we find that it rose from 
131,221 to 138,378, a gain of only 7,157 or in percentage of registra- 
tion, an actual decline from 28.4% to 15.89%, a loss of 12.5% 
decidedly in excess of the 8.59% loss for the whole country. The 
gains in Spanish and French have not only not made good the loss 
sustained by German but the total modern language enrollment 
has for some reason suffered more severely here than anywhere 
else in the country. Such a loss would seem to indicate that some 
other factor has been at work than the violent realignment of the 
modern languages caused by the War. As some of the states in this 
Division have since the War abolished all foreign languages as a 
requirement for admission to their state universities, it raises the 
question whether this factor also may not already be playing its 
part in causing this very striking decline in modern language 
study. 

This supposition is further confirmed by a very perceptible 
decline in the modern language enrollment in the private schools. 
During the seven years under consideration there was an actual 
increase of enrollment in French, German and Spanish from 
13,934 to 17,528 or a gain of 3,594, but the percentage of registra- 
tion fell from 41.23% to 33.31%, a loss of 7.9%, much less than 
that in the public high schools but still far enough above the 
average of 4.3% for the whole country to arouse the suspicion that 
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conditions in these states are not exactly the same as elsewhere 
in the country. 

The Western Division embraces eleven states: Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. At least four of these states— 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and California—not only contain 
a large admixture of Spanish in their population but the very 
foundations of their civilization are also Spanish. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find in this section that the modern language 
enrollment has undergone the most radical change of all. In 


COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR WESTERN DIVISION 


No. of No. of French German Spanish 
Schools Students Students P.C. Students P.C. Students P.C. 
Public High Schools 
1909-10 634 69716 4663 6.69 14064 20.17 3090 4.43 
1914-15 929 141052 6777 4.80 23662 16.78 15104 10.71 
1921-22 1378 264111 24275 9.19 147 0.05 55762 23.01 


Private Schools 


1909-10 = 113 7254 1557 21.46 1194 15.08 87 1.20 
1914-15 167 11766 2077, Ss :17.65 = 2012)—s: 14.85 868 7.38 
1921-22 182 15039 2963 19.70 177 1.17 3126 20.78 


Combined 


1909-10 = =747 76970 6220 8.08 15259 19.82 3177 4.13 
1914-15 1096 152818 8854 5.79 25409 16.63 15972 10.45 
1921-22 1560 279150 27238 9.75 324 0.11 58888 21.09 


fact, it amounts geographically speaking almost to a renaissance 
of Spanish culture. 

In all of these states the enrollment in Spanish in 1921-22 
exceeded the enrollment in French and in no fewer than six of 
them—Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada and 
Oregon—German instruction had not been resumed while in the 
remaining five states the total German enrollment was only 147 
on a registration of 264,111 or about one-twentieth of one percent, 
the smallest to be found in any section of the country. These 
figures are still more impressive when it is recalled that in the 
year 1914-15 German with an enrollment of 22,662 or 16.78% had 
the leading place among the modern languages. In fact it is not 
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too much to say that Spanish has practically been substituted for 
German in this section and owing to the strong Spanish tradition 
is likely to prove permanent. 

The interest in the study of Spanish in this Division was 
growing rapidly long before the War gave such a general impetus 
to that movement throughout the country. In 1909-10 the Spanish 
enrollment was about two-thirds of that of the French while both 
languages lagged well behind German in the high schools. Five 
years later Spanish had almost quintupled its enrollment. Both 
French and German had fallen off in percentages although the 
latter still maintained its hegemony almost equalling in enrollment 
the other two languages combined. As the result of the War 
German was practically eliminated, sinking to about five one- 
hundredths of one percent while French almost quadrupled its 
enrollment and rose to 9.19% of the total registration. With the 
momentum acquired before the War broke out, Spanish shot up to 
55,762 or 21.11%, the largest modern language enrollment recorded 
in this Division. 

Combined with the fact that Spanish likewise held the hege- 
mony in the private schools in this section, as we shall see later, 
this tremendous growth of Spanish adds force to the argument that 
the relative position of the modern languages has undergone a 
permanent change here. Neither French nor German—no matter 
how much of its pre-war prestige the latter may gradually win 
back—are likely to supplant Spanish in such states as Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and California where in 1921-22 
the ratios of enrollment in Spanish and French were respectively: 
20.2 : 7.2; 53.4 :0.2; 44.4 :1.1; 38.8: 12.5 and 29.4 : 9.6. Firmly 
established in the industrial and commercial centers of the North 
Atlantic States, enjoying the hegemony in Florida, Texas and 
Oklahoma as well as throughout the whole Western Division, 
Spanish has undoubtedly come to stay and has become a much 
larger factor in American civilization than it has ever been since 
the Republic was founded. In the states originally settled by the 
Spaniards, it is not too much to expect that it will ultimately take 
the place of French, particularly if German succeeds in returning to 
anything like pre-war figures. 

As elsewhere in the courtry the shifts in modern language 
enrollment have been less pronounced in the private schools. While 
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the enrollment in French in these schools between 1909 and 1914 
sank from 21.46% to 17.65% and German from 15.08% to 14.85%, 
Spanish rose from 1.20°% to 7.38%, almost a tenfold gain in actual 
enrollment. The War accelerated the decline in German but still 
not nearly to so low an ebb as in the high schools. French gained 
only slightly, rising from 17.65% to 19.70% of the total registra- 
tion, a figure still below its maximum of 1909-10. Spanish gained 
at the expense of both the other languages for it increased during 
the War period almost fourfold until it reached a percentage of 
20.78, just slightly -below the peak reached by French in the 
private schools in 1909-10 and the maximum of Spanish in the 
high-schools, 21.11 in 1921-22. The fact that this is the only region 
in the whole country where the Spanish exrollment in the more 
conservative private schools actually exceeds the French is indica- 
tive that we have to deal with a readjustment which is likely to 
exert a permanent influence on modern language instruction and 
the cultural effects flowing therefrom. Here in the West at least, 
Spanish culture is likely to make a permanent’ impression on 
American civilization. Tendencies plainly visible before the War 
have by that event been both accelerated and strengthened and 
neither French nor German is likely for some generations to regain 
the prestige they once enjoyed. 

So far as the increase in the total attendance on the high 
schools is concerned, it has been in these Western States 87.2%, 
just slightly in excess of the average for the whole country and 
representing an increase from 141,052 in 1914-15 to 246,111 in 
1921-22. In the private schools the gain was only 3,273 or 27.8%, 
a figure less than half of the average, 60%, for the whole country. 

In spite of the almost total elimination of German in the high 
schools of this region and the very radical shift to Spanish in 
preference to French, the combined modern language enrollment 
seems to have been affected less by the War than almost anywhere 
else in the land. The 45,543 students enrolled in French, German 
and Spanish in the year 1914-15 represent 32.28% of the total 
registration while the 80,184 enrolled in 1921-22 represent 30.35% 
of it. This loss of less than 2% compares very favorably with the 
8% average for the whole country and is another indication that 
Spanish, even at the outbreak of the War, had gained headway 
enough to make good almost all the losses sustained by German. 
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It should be observed further that this total enrollment of 30.3% 
in 1921-22 exceeds the average enrollment for the whole country 
by about 3% indicating that modern language study in the high 
schools of the Western Division suffered less than almost anywhere 
else. Possibly its greater remoteness from and its less direct 
contact with the scene of conflict may have rendered it less sus- 
ceptible to War influence than the Eastern and Central States. 

In the private schools the modern languages considered as a 
unit seem to have been even less affected. The enrollment of 
4,957 in 1914-15 represents 42.12% of the total registration while 
the 6,266 enrolled in 1921-22 represents 41.66% a loss of less than 
one percent. On the other hand the enrollment of 41.66% is 
markedly less than the average of 47.43°% for the private schools 
of the whole country in 1921-22. 


Princeton University 








ADVANCED FRENCH CONVERSATION 
By ALBERT F. HuRLBuRT 

[X THEIR newspapers and periodicals the French are lament- 

ing the fact that conversation is a dying art. We, in the 
United States, may go a step farther and say that it is a dead 
art. I should say that it never was born; it was probably still- 
born, and remains very still even to this day. We have not had 
those three centuries of social intercourse (the salons), that the 
French have enjoyed. Our conversation, if conversation it may 
be called, is limited to the conventional remarks about the 
weather, the absurd flattery that men shower upon women, 
baseball scores, All-American football teams and sports in 
general. And we skip most nonchalantly from one subject to 
another, never devoting more than four or five minutes to one 
topic, and contenting ourselves with a mere exchange of plati- 
tudinous, trite remarks, touching only the concrete, and soon 
exhausting it. We are afraid to stay too long on one subject. 
As for a real exchange of ideas, thatis out of the question. Most 
people haven’t any ideas, and those who have are too lazy, too 
slovenly in speech, to put them to words. Mrs. Beatrice Forbes 
Robertson Hale, speaking at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Forum, accused Americans of being “‘lip-lazy.”” She maintained 
that this “‘lip-laziness’’ was due to the fact that everyone at 
present is terrified at being looked upon as highbrow. 

That is the situation that confronts the teacher of French 
conversation in the United States. While he ought to be ex- 
pected merely to correct bad French, in reality he must teach 
people to think. I do not mean “to think in French,” but merely 
“to think.”” Once he has succeeded in stimulating a certain 
amount of thinking, he must try to induce the student to put 
those thoughts into language, and, in this case, into the French 
language. 

In one of his maxims, La Rochefoucauld expresses himself 
thus: ‘‘Une des choses qui fait que l’on trouve si peu de gens qui 
paraissent raisonnables et agréables dans la conversation, c’est 
qu’il n’y a presque personne qui ne pense platost 4 ce qu’il veut 
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dire qu’a répondre précisément 4 ce qu’on luy dit. Les plus 
habiles et les plus complaisants se contentent de montrer seule- 
ment une mine attentive, au mesme temps que l]’on voit dans 
leurs yeux et dans leur esprit un égarement pour ce qu’on 
leur dit et une précipitation pour retourner 4 ce qu’ils veulent 
dire, au lieu de considérer que c’est un mauvais moyen de plaire 
aux autres ou de les persuader que de chercher si fort 4 se plaire 
i soy-mesme, et que bien écouter et bien répondre est une des plus 
grandes perfections qu’on puisse avoir dans la conversation.’ 
That is the very point that we must stress in a course in con- 
versation—the student must be taught first of all to listen 
intelligently, if he is to express himself intelligently. It is hard 
enough to get the student to talk, but still harder to get him to 
listen to others, especially if it is in a foreign language. The 
teacher is obliged, if his patience does not become threadbare, to 
run a vaudeville show or a three-ring circus in order to hold 

I might even say to obtain—the student’s attention. In this 
beautiful country of ours, that which has no appeal to the eyes 
is generally a failure. We all want to see gorgeous spectacles. 
This is one cause for the great popularity of the movies, extra- 
vaganza, musical comedy and the like,and the small appeal of 
most plays translated from the French. How different, indeed, 
from those early settlers in Louisiana who,as Mme. de Staél 
tells us in a chapter of her ‘‘De ]’Allemagne,’’ would travel 
leagues just for the pleasure of a little chat with their country- 
men in the city—-New Orleans. Today they would rather go to 
the ten cent movie around the corner as it requires less mental 
effort. 

There are probably as many methods of conducting ‘“‘con- 
versation classes’? as there are teachers giving such courses. 
They may, however, be divided into certain clearly defined 
groups. In many courses in conversation so-called, the con- 
versation consists in commenting by the student on a certain 
article or page read and questions by the teacher based on said 
article or page. This is of little interest to the student “‘reciting”’ 
his lesson, and of no interest to those who are listening. Even 
the teacher has to pinch himself to keep awake. The element 
of surprise is missing. Each student knows exactly what his 
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fellow-student can and must say and does not care much how 
he says it. 

Many teachers turn their conversation courses into courses 
in composition. This is all wrong. A course in conversation is 
not a course in written composition. One might call it a course 
in oral composition. The object of such a course should be to 
help the student to express himself as clearly and as simply as 
possible. The teacher should strive to teach everyday French, 
colloquial French, not literary or historical French, which is 
quite another matter. The student must be constantly reminded 
that, as Rivarol so well put it over a hundred years ago, “Ce 
qui n’est pas clair, n’est pas Frangais,’? and likewise, to en- 
courage him, that the reverse is equally true, and that to speak 
French correctly one has only to think clearly and use the 
simplest words that the subject will bear and as few words as 
possible. The flowery method should be discouraged even if 
the student has the erroneous idea that this is indeed French. 

Then there is another kind of conversation class where the 
teacher does all the talking and to which the student contributes 
little or next to nothing. It is a monologue by the teacher 
lasting from one to two hours in which he must strive in every 
way possible to keep the class’s attention. This sort of course 
requires the Billy Sunday acrobatic type of teacher, and at the 
end of the class period the teacher is a wreck. It may be an 
excellent manner to train students in the art of listening to 
French spoken with any degree of volubility, but experience has 
taught me that it is a good way to lull a class to sleep. I fail to 
see where it will help the students to express themselves in 
French. In a course conducted in this manner, the student feels 
no responsibility and assumes none. His attitude seems to be— 
‘Drive this French into my brain if you can.” 

I do not presume to have discovered the only way to conduct 
a conversation class, but I do claim to have hit upon and evolved 
a very workable way to conduct such a class, one that does not 
wear out the instructor and in which the student bears his share 
of the responsibility. The student talks or fails. The old axiom 
that ‘practice makes perfect’’ is as true in conversation as it is 
in anything else. For that reason, I firmly believe that a student 
should talk French from the very outset, not monosyllables, 
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not short sentences or questions and answers, but naturally as 
he would in his own language,—complex sentences, paragraphs, 
yes, pages and chapters, if necessary. 

It is assumed to be sure, that no student will have the temer- 
ity to enroll in such a course,— let us call it for convenience a 
course in Advanced French Conversation— who does not under- 
stand ordinary French when spoken at a reasonable rate of 
speed. It is likewise assumed, that the student has a very good 
grounding in French grammar and a vocabulary that includes, 
of course, the common words. By the time he has reached the 
point when he can enroll in a course in Advanced French 
Conversation, he is supposed to have passed the “finger exer- 
cise” stage. I mean that he has already acquired a reasonably 
good accent and a knowledge of the more common and everyday 
expressions in French. It is expected quite naturally that, in a 
course in which the teacher is supposed to help the student 
acquire a certain degree of fluency in expressing himself, it will 
not be necessary to resort to such methods as: ‘‘What is on the 
desk?’ ‘‘What do you see in the room?” ‘“‘What is Mary wear- 
ing today?” Surely, there is no place for such childish questions 
as that in a course in French Conversation and a student, whose 
vocabulary is so poor that he or she does not know the simplest 
words that one finds in any French grammar worthy of the 
name, ought not to enroll in a course in Advanced French 
Conversation. If the word advanced means anything, it is the 
opposite of elementary. Practice and more of it is what the 
student needs in order that he may acquire fluency and con- 
fidence. 

The ideal classroom would be a living room with comfortable 
chairs arranged in a circle around an open fire. The best time 
would be at twilight. A cup of tea or coffee might help to 
make the student feel perfectly at home. The class would be 
limited to half a dozen students. For the nonce, this ideal is 
unobtainable and must remain an ideal. The best we can do, 
for obvious reasons, and especially on account of monetary 
considerations, is to strive to come as near that ideal situation 
as we can. From the very nature of things, classes in conversa- 
tion must be kept small, and to insure this only the best pre- 
pared and most promising students should be admitted. There 
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are certain conventions in a conversation class as at present 
constituted, so we must do the best we can with what we have at 
our disposal. 

To begin with, all the students in such a class should know 
one another. To accomplish this the teacher will find it helpful 
to assign as a subject for the first meeting of the class the 
following: ‘‘Who I am and why I am here,” that is, at Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Harvard, Dartmouth, Smith, as the case 
may be. It is so much easier to talk to somebody if you know 
something about his life, his interests, his aims, and his hobbies. 
Moreover, we all know that most people feel more at home when 
talking about themselves. It is an excellent plan to have the 
speaker sit or stand in front of the class. It cures him of that 
shyness that is a form of self-consciousness, and at the same time 
it is easier for the others, ‘“‘the guests,’’ to understand what he 
is saying as they can see the expression that accompanies the 
spoken word. 

I need not say that it is essential that the class be natural, 
informal, though not too informal, just enough to make every- 
one feel at ease. To accomplish this it is absolutely necessary 
that the professor himself be natural, and that he should make 
the students feel at home. To my mind the teacher is the most 
important element in such a course in conversation. In a very 
interesting article in the July 1, 1922, number of “L’Illustration” 
on “La Conversation—Un Art et un Plaisir’—Mr. Georges 
Lecomte expresses himself thus: “Savoir écouter et deviser ne 
suffit pas encore pour une agréable, vive, substantielle, légére et 
diverse conversation 4 la francaise. I] faut en outre qu’elle soit 
dirigée par un maitre et une maitresse de maison ayant, au plus 
haut point, les qualités de courtoisie, de tact, de culture, de 
bonne grace et de belle humeur que nous venons de dire et que, 
se sacrifiant eux-mémes, ils s’ingénient 4a faire briller tour 4 tour 
chacun de leurs hétes.” 

In a class in French Conversation, the teacher is always ‘“‘le 
maitre,” or “la maitresse,” as the case may be. Add to the other 
qualities that the teacher must possess, that all important one 
of patience. He must bear in mind the wise words of La Bruyére: 
“L’esprit de la conversation consiste bien moins 4 en montrer 
beaucoup qu’a en faire trouver aux autres. Celui qui sort de 
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votre entretien content de soi et de son esprit, l’est de vous 
parfaitement. Les hommes n’aiment point 4 vous admirer. Ils 
veulent plaire. Ils cherchent moins 4 étre instruits et méme 
réjouis qu’A étre gofités et applaudis. Et le plaisir le plus 
délicat est de faire celui d’autrui.” Mr. La Bruyére was a very 
wise man—he knew the human heart. 

One must not conclude from this, however, that the art of 
conversation is that of keeping mum, as some people seem to 
suspect. In spite of Cliton’s eulogy of the silent woman (in 
Corneille’s La Suite du Menteur) she is persona non grata in a 
conversation class. Women have the reputation of being talka- 
tive. Either they are much maligned, or they are struck dumb 
the minute they enter the door of a class in conversation. I 
have often wished that I might find some doctor or surgeon like 
the surgeon in Rabelais, (Livre III, chap. XXXIV), who 
restored the power of speech to the dumb wife (“La morale 
comédie de celui qui avait épousé une femme mute”).: I should 
be willing to take the chance of their talking too much. It 
would be such an agreeable surprise. 

After the first meeting, when everybody knows everybody 
else, and when the desirable informal home atmosphere has 
been created, the teacher should assign the topic of conversation 
for the next reunion and name the student who is to be the host 
or hostess for that meeting. The host or hostess presiding, the 
teacher becomes a critical observer. This permits the teacher 
to correct and criticize the students more easily. It is necessary 
for the teacher to be very attentive and severe in his corrections 
of language, pronunciation, etc., but at the same time he must 
not discourage his students nor try to frighten them. If they 
knew as much as he did, they would not be enrolled in such a 
course. He must always be ready to step in the breach and keep 
things moving. At times he may find it helpful to have the 
faculty of guessing what the student means. The teacher is a 
sort of factotum—host, guest, and observer all in one. He has 
no time to nod, and experience has taught me that he has no 
desire to do so. 

No textbook should be used in such a course, as it may en- 
courage a tendency to employ words of the book, and this 
invariably militates against thinking and originality. The 
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professor should suggest the subjects himself, or he may ask the 
students to suggest them. The subjects assigned must be in- 
teresting and timely. Between meetings the students should 
ruminate on the subject assigned, form opinions of their own, 
jot down notes if they choose to do so, and be ready to give 
expression to their opinions when they appear in the classroom. 
They should be encouraged to consult the dictionary freely 
and to commit to memory new words and idiomatic expressions. 

During the course of the last Summer Schoo] at Penn- 
sylvania, the following subjects were discussed among others: 
1. Superstitions and Ghosts. 2. The Importance of Being Well 
Dressed. 3. The Aim of a Good Education. 4. Moving Pictures. 
5. Ants and Their Habits. 6. Should a Married Woman Have 
a Career? 7. Capital Punishment. 8. True Friendship. 9. Is 
the Art of Writing Letters a Lost Art? 10. Slang. 11. How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day. 12. Good-byes. You will 
observe that the subjects assigned were quite varied and always 
susceptible of different opinions. The discussions became 
very animated and interesting, but at the same time they were 
always friendly and within the bounds of courtesy. The use of 
English was forbidden. At the last meeting the teacher became 
the host and, if I may be permitted to say so, felt as sad as dear 
M. Hamel did in Daudet’s “La Derniére Classe” when he was 
taking leave of his students. 


University of Pennsylvania 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 
A committee has been appointed by Professor George W. 
Umphrey, President of the Washington Branch of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, to investigate the 
teaching of foreign languages in the high schools and colleges of 
the State. Professor Charles Goggio, of the Romance Department 
of the University, is the chairman of the committee. The necessary 
investigation will be made at once, and a preliminary report 
made at the joint meeting of the Washington Branch of the 
Federation and the Washington Education Association to be held 
in Tacoma, October 29. It is hoped that out of this discussion 
will develop a closer correlation of language instruction in the 

secondary and higher schools of the state. 

Grace I. LIDDELL 


On May 2, 1925, a representative group of foreign language 
teachers of the state of Washington met in Meany Hall, University 
of Washington, to complete the organization of the Washington 
Branch of the National Federation of Modern Langage Teachers. 
Dr. G. W. Umphrey, the incoming President of the new organiza- 
tion, was in the chair and gave a helpful talk on the purposes of 
the Federation and the necessity for supporting it. Dr. E. O. 
Eckerman, the regional chairman for the Northwest reported on 
the progress of the Study and outlined its proposed action for the 
future. 

A constitution had been drafted by a committee previously 
appointed and was duly adopted. The officers elected were as 
follows, President, Dr. G. W. Umphrey, University of Washington, 
Vice President, Miss Kathleen McMahon, Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Secretary-Treasurer, Geo. B. Jackson, Franklin High 
School, Seattle. 

The new organization started with a membership of about eighty 
paid members and a vigorous campaign will be undertaken to 
enlist the active support of all modern language teachers in the 
State. 

Strong resolutions approving the Study and the National 
Federation were passed and the Federation adjourned to meet 
at the W.E.A. meeting in October. 

GEORGE B. JACKSON 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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THe SUMMER SCHOOL IN Mexico City 
This School, which is a part of the Universidad Nacional, 
carried through its fifth annual session most successfully with an 
attendance of 400 American and over 600 Mexican students. 
There were two separate faculties employed but in several of the 
classes there was a pleasant mingling of the two student bodies. 
The major part of both these groups was made up of school 
teachers interested in such studies as would the better equip them 
for their professional duties, and the courses of study were espe- 
cially adapted to that end. 

Among the Americans there were, of course, a few who were 
more interested in sight-seeing than in study, but the great 
majority gave themselves assiduously to the preparation of their 
lessons, and it was well that they did so for, at the end of the 
course, the professors were instructed to give stiff examinations, 
or to require long theme papers, so that it is safe to say that all 
who received satisfactory grades had really earned them by con- 
scientious work. It has been the chief concern of the University 
authorities to bring the school up to the standard of the teaching 
in the summer schools of the U.S. and. while one must not expect 
too much of an institution so recently established and in which 
most of the teachers have only this one chance a year to teach 
Americans, the grade of work done was really of a high order and 
all seemed greatly pleased with the courses they had taken. 

For those teachers of Spanish who are anxious to acquire 
fluency in the use of the language, there is no better opportunity 
than this, as, in addition to the classroom work, there was the 
constant association in the corredores and patios of the school 
where the language was spoken. Every Thursday at one, both 
student bodies ate their lunches together at tables under the trees 
of the patio in mixed groups and afterwards listened to delightful 
programs in which Mexicans, dressed in regional costumes, pre- 
sented the songs and folk-dances of the different provinces of 
Mexico. Groups of students were also invited to spend the evening 
at the home of artists and sculptors and so had a glimpse not 
only of the home life of the people of the better class but also of the 
ideals and plans of those who are solving the social problems of the 
nation. There were also numerous literary and musical programs 
open to all which were both delightful and instructive. 

Very few Americans realize that the altitude of Mexico City 
makes the summer climate very similar to that of northern Minne- 
sota and the invariable afternoon showers make the e-’enings so 
cool that a warm wrap or light overcoat is quite indispensable for 
comfort. The summer is the best time for the tourists to see 
Mexico and the thousand scenic and historic attractions of the 
country, added to the enthusiastic reports of the returning students 
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should make the Mexico Summer School a Mecca for a large 
number of Americans during the coming vacation season. 

C. Scott WILLIAMS 


We have learned with pleasure that John D. Fitz-Gerald has 
been promoted from the Professorship of Spanish to the Professor- 
ship of Romance Philology at the University of Illinois. Dr. 
Fitz-Gerald studied Romance Philology at Columbia University 
and later studied at Leipzig, Berlin, Paris and Madrid. He holds 
two diplomas from Paris, Eléve titulaire (1897), and Eléve diplome 
(1902) de l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, and took his 
Doctor’s degree at Columbia in 1906. In 1920, he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from Syracuse University. 
We heartily congratulate the President of our National Federation 
on this new appointment. 


To teachers who are on the lookout for helpful and stimulating 
hints we recommend the “Supplement” to Le Petit Journal 
(Doubleday, Page and Co., N.Y.) 1 Decembre 1924. It contains 
a list of some thousand words, prepared by Professor Charles A. 
Downer, Head of the Department of Romance Languages in the 
College of the City of New York. Of this work, the author states 
that the list was prepared “with a view of writing a book called 
Pitfalls in the French Vocabulary. All students of French have 
noticed words in that language which by their identity of spelling 
or close similarity with English words might mislead the unwary 
as to their meaning. For example: delayer does not mean to 
delay; opportunité does not mean opportunity; axe does not mean 
axe. Many words in French sometimes have one or two of the 
meanings of the similar English word, but do not have all of them. 
One of the greatest difficulties in the mastery of French, even if 
limited to a reading knowledge of the language, lies in this part 
of the vocabulary.” 

The list can, of course, be increased: “It is hoped that many 
will send in such new words and phrases, with examples of their 
use.” 

The idea is excellent, and so far, remarkably well carried out. 

A.S. 
NOTES FROM MIssourRI 


We have just learned of an interesting exchange of professors 
between the National University of Mexico and the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri. Mexico has sent as its 
representative, Dr. José Manuel Puig Casuaranc, a distinguished 
journalist who is Secretary of Public Education for the republic of 
Mexico. He will deliver at the School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri a series of lectures on Latin American journalism and 
history. Missouri will send as its representative Dean Walter 
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Williams of the School of Journalism and President of the Press 
Congress of the World. 





Reviews 











FUCINI NOVELLE E POESIE edited by Henry Furst. 
University of Chicago Press 1924. 177 pp.+ vocab. and notes. 
The publication of Fucini’s Novelle e Poesie is significant in- 

asmuch as the editor has chosen an Italian author who appeals to 

an Anglo-Saxon reader. There are Italian writers whose works 
become almost ludicrous when rendered into English and there are 
others who write in such a drawn-out manner that they tire in the 
long run a mind accustomed to a very synthetic literature. Fucini, 
by temperament, feeling and style, is, perhaps, the Italian writer 
most akin to the Anglo-Saxon mind. He sketches from everyday 
life and presents commonplace figures in whom he quickens a 
pathos infinitely superior to the decadent emotions and too elabo- 
rate sensations of other writers. Fucini belongs to the generation 
and school of Giovanni Verga, and they both descend from an 
uninterrupted line of Italian writers whose art is steeped in the 
realities of everyday life. They do not have the gloss of form 
and the exotic atmosphere of writers like Sannazzaro, Marino, 

Metastasio, Monti, and D’Annunzio. It is evident that the direct- 

ness and simplicity of the group of writers to which Fucini belongs, 

appeals to the Anglo-Saxon mind. Mr. Furst, in choosing to edit 

Fucini, has chosen not only for himself but also for the American 

mind. 

The book is admirably edited. The notes have been made by 
one who knows thoroughly Italian life and who gives a background 
of customs and habits peculiar to the Italians which makes clear 
expressions and passages that would otherwise be obscure or 
meaningless to a foreign reader. 

The selections are among the best that Fucini offers in his 
production, even if one may question those from Cento Sonetti 
in Tuscan dialect which will offer, undoubtedly, great difficulty 
to an American reader. 

The vocabulary is unusually accurate. May I take the liberty 
to suggest a few corrections? Page 148—‘“‘fuorché’’, “except” 
rather than “unless”; page 149—“per dirla giusta’’, “‘to be exact” 
rather than “‘to tell the truth’’; page 152—“‘cane da lepre”’ is not 
a “greyhound” but a “rabbit hound”; page 155—‘‘un batter 
d’occhio” “in a twinkling of an eye” rather than ‘a flash’; 
page 156—‘‘passarsela”’ “‘to get along’’ rather than “‘to pass one’s 
time or enjoy life’; page 162—“‘roteare’’, ‘‘to whirl” rather than 
“to twist”; page 169—“‘tonfo ’’, “thud” rather than “‘jar or heavy 
blow”; page 170—“uggiolare’’, “to whine” rather than “to howl.” 
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These are flaws of little consequence that do not mar the excel- 
lence of the work which is a valuable contribution to Italian text- 
books at a time when Italian is being studied more and more 
in our schools and universities. 
DOMENICO VITTORINI 
University of Pennsylvania 


PIERRE LOTI. MON FRERE YVES.—Abridged and edited 
with introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary, by H. W. 
Cuurcu. Henry Holt and Company. 1925. 

If any literary production could stand the inroads of the scissors 
without mutilation, it certainly would be ‘““My Brother Yves” by 
Pierre Loti, whose weaknesses are precisely a loose composition, 
some repetitions and digressions. Were it only a question of 
reducing the huge fresco to class-room proportions, it should have 
been possible to do so without altering the character of the work. 
But this would not have solved the problem of bringing the 
masterpiece down to the level of the intellectual curiosity and 
grasp of our young folks. Professor Church, who seemed to think 
we had a great need of possessing one more Pierre Loti, met the 
double problem with a courage worthy of admiration. He applied 
the scissors to everything he did not deem essential to the story, 
pieced together whatever there was left, and thus increased by one 
the number of our texts. 

The work is carefully done, the seams hardly noticeable, but, 
unfortunately, the final product does not resemble much the 
original work of the dead author. The chief figures in Loti’s work 
are the sea and Brittany; its most important features—the life 
of the sailors on board war vessels, their behavior on land (bétes 
captives qu’on vient de lacher) and the close connection of both. 
Yves is only a pretext, a character not much more interesting than 
Mary, than mother Kermadec and others. The author, an objec- 
tive poet, did not intend to discuss the theories of atavism and 
its fatalities, and he never was interested in vices or virtues. In 
Professor Church’s book, the central figure is Yves, the salient 
features—the ugliness of a vice and the beauty of a virtue, and the 
author appears in the unexpected role of a “dry”? propagandist. 

However, while this misrepresentation of the author and of his 
work is to be deplored, it must be acknowledged that in its present 
form the book is likely to be more widely appreciated than it would 
otherwise have been. The theme will no doubt appeal te many 
teachers. It isan arraignment, without attenuating circumstances, 
of the vice of drunkenness and a glorification of brotherly love 
that saves. As is fitting for an enjoyable piece of literature, it 
happens that it also has a happy ending. 

The introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary are of the 
same kind and quality as those that we deplore in a great number 
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of other books of the same type, because they contain much that is 
useless or impracticable or pedagogically unsound. 

In an elementary reading book, an Introduction made up of a 
few biographical and bibliographical sketches can only add a 
trinket to the outside lustre of a few dandies. An enlightened 
critical analysis of the book within the cultural reach of our 
students would have a real educational value, especially if accom- 
panied by a short outline of the parts missing. 

Many of the Notes deal with such elementary principles of 
grammar as are familiar to any teacher and can be found in any 
elementary text-book.! Is the book intended to replace both? 
They also contain ‘totally unimportant and unknown geographical 
points.” Will these correct the wrong impression that the student 
will necessarily gather from the book about Brittany in general 
and Brest in particular, thanks to the ruthless cuts made by the 
editor? A note to the effect that not all Bretons wallow in the 
mire dead-drunk and that hardly any of them can now be seen 
beating in the street his devoted and loving wife, might perhaps 
have mitigated the undeserved harm the book will cause to an 
interesting province. Some of the Notes might be useful but they 
are likely to remain unnoticed, some because they belong to the 
vocabulary* where the student will naturally look for them, others 
because the student will feel no need of them and will not suspect 
their existence.* As for the Exercises, while they are not inferior 
to those found in many other books, the writer believes that the 
less they are used the better. Many of the questions cannot be 
answered by the average student without memorizing the text,® 
and this is not advisable, especially in the case of Pierre Loti whose 
style is beyond the assimilative powers of the student and whose 
French is often ungrammatical. It is also inadvisable to have the 
student recite pell-mell twenty irregular verbs or enter’ into 
unsystematic, theoretical discussions of them, just because there 
happen to be in the text some of their forms. 

The vocabulary seems to have been prepared with much care, 
but it would have been preferable to give the nouns without the 
article. In a vocabulary that is not intended for the study of 
separate words, the article, unless given in the exact form in which 
it appears in the sentence, interferes with the formation of correct 
habits. Why also push uniformity to the point of writing such 
things as “‘le février,”’ ‘‘le mars,” “le minuit,”’ etc.? 


1 Se payent, ne sut jamais, etc. 

? Plouherzel; Trémaulé, etc. 

* Devait; entrée de pauvre; revenu de, etc. 

* Du dimanche; cela; passé minuit, etc. 

5 Racontez les choses qu’il a vues en s’approchant de la terre; Comment ce 
convoi singulier pouvait-il s’expliquer? Raconter un peu le trajet de la chaloupe 
du navire, etc. etc. 

















aE Kan. 
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Some inaccuracies or misprints have been pointed out to the 
editor and will no doubt be corrected soon. 
M. S. PARGMENT 
University of Michigan 


EXTRAITS DE L’HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATOIN 
FRANCAISE by ALFRED RAMBAuD and edited by Professor 
JosEPH SERONDE, Yale University. Holt and Company. 1925. 


Professor Seronde in his edition of Extraits de l’Histoire de la 
civilisation frangaise by the famous historian, Alfred Rambaud, 
has given us a practical text for class-room use. The Middle Ages 
may be somewhat over stressed, but in general his selections are 
well balanced, and the whole collection presents a very satisfactory 
interpretation of the essential phases of French culture. The book 
affords an admirable basis for much interesting discussion in the 
class-room as to what French civilization has been and still is. 
This, I take it, is the purpose of the volume. It is adapted pri- 
marily to classes conducted entirely in French, and the questions 
at the foot of each page offer excellent material for conversation. 
The editor in order to avoid breaking the continuity of the French 
language and thought by constant reference to English words has 
provided an all-French vocabulary. This constitutes one of the 
book’s most valuable points, for it makes easy the transition from 
the bilingual vocabularies of a beginning book to a regular French 
dictionary. Professor Geddes was the first, I believe, to introduce 
this aspect of the Direct Method into texts published in this 
country. His editions of Les Petits Oiseaux and La Independencia 
(both Scribners) along with Professor’s Seronde’s book will, I 
hope, serve to indicate the road that the teaching of modern 
languages is bound to follow if the adverse criticism as to their 
practical value is to be successfully overridden, for they offer a 
sensible interpretation of the Direct Method. 

If this Direct Method is practical for teaching students to read 
French without translation, and most publishers today apparently 
think it is, then we should conclude, I think, that the meaning of 
the foreign words must be acquired directly and not through the 
medium of an English equivalent. As soon as the English equiva- 
lent is mentioned, the system breaks down. Though the system is 
hard, and taxes the ability of the most skillful teacher, it is effective 
if pursued consistently from the very first. It has never seemed to 
me that the “Direct Method”’ implies, as many think, that an 
American teacher, who cannot speak French, should conduct her 
classes in that language; and far less does it imply that a French- 
man who does not speak English should attempt to guide American 
boys and girls, who are totally ignorant of his native idiom and 
his ways of thinking, over ground that he himself has never 
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crossed. Rather it is a device by which we are taught to understand 
a foreign tongue without the constant intervention of English 
word equivalents. The meaning of the foreign word can be con- 
veyed directly to the mind of the student, if he be taught to use his 
ingenuity, even from the very first lesson, without the medium of a 
printed English vocabulary. While Professor Seronde has in very 
many instances employed the definition given in the Petit Larousse, 
in almost all such cases he has amplified the definition and made it 
easier of comprehension by the use of readily recognized synonyms. 
Thus with a little practice even an elementary student can make 
quite as intelligent use of this vocabulary as he could of a French- 
English vocabulary. It takes somewhat more time to determine 
the meaning of a word than under the old method, but many of 
the words will not have to be looked up so frequently as before. 

For some time past I have been convinced that our specially 
edited school texts are a menace to the success of modern lan- 
guage teaching in America; that they are a hindrance and not an 
aid in our task, because the psychological effect of their use is 
distinctly bad. After two, three, and even four years of French 
the students remain helpless before a French magazine or novel. 
They have never acquired any independence or assurance in their 
reading. If a story is not put out in a school edition, it has no part 
in their mental experience and equipment. Situated as we are, 
here in America, thousands of miles away from the foreign book 
supply, we must, perforce, be limited to the use of school editions 
for the larger part of our class-room work. Just what kind of a 
school edition will be profitable and not harmful is our problem. 
I believe, however, that Professor Geddes and Professor Seronde, 
with their all-French vocabularies, have gone a good way in 
solving that problem. 

Ray P. BowEN 
University of Oregon 


LA MARE AU DIABLE by GeorGeE SAnpv. Edited by LEopoip 
Carbon and ALicE Carpon. Allyn and Bacon. 1924. X-214pp. 

LA COMEDIE DE CELUI QUI EPOUSA UNE FEMME 
MUETTE by ANATOLE FRANCE. Edited by LEopoitp Carpon. 
Henry Holt and Company. 1925. IV-132 pp. 


These are two texts which, on account of their vivid character- 
ization of French life and spirit, commend themselves as eminently 
adapted for classroom use. George Sand’s little masterpiece with 
its faithful description of peasant life in Berry presents nowadays 
a special interest to the student of literature because of the extra- 
ordinary development of French regionalism with the novels of 
Bazin, Boylesve, Le Goffic, Le Braz and Alain Fournier. On the 
other hand, one finds in La Comédie de celui qui épousa une femme 
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muette that spirit of sarcasm and social criticism which has so often 
enlivened French literature from Jean de Meung to Georges 
Courteline. Nobody was better qualified to render adequately 
the atmosphere of the medieval farce than the gentle and sceptic 
Anatole France. La Mare au Diable and La Comédie de celui qui 
épousa une femme muelte offer a happy combination of enjoyable 
reading matter and high literary value. 

La Comédie, which is edited for the first time for classroom use, 
was received in Paris with considerable applause. It was first 
staged on March 21, 1912, at the Café Voltaire, on the initiative 
of the Société des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, then given again at the 
Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin on May 23, 1912, and at the 
Matinées of the ‘‘Samedis de la Parisienne” at the Théatre de la 
Renaissance on November 9 of the same year. The extreme 
simplicity of its setting makes it very appropriate for staging by 
the French clubs of our colleges and universities. 

The text is that of the original edition published by Calmann- 
Lévy in 1912. The book contains ample explanatory notes and 
numerous exercises in French. In the editor’s estimation, the aim 
of the book did not seem to require an introduction on the life 
and works of Anatole France and the task of imparting such 
information is left to the initiative of the individual teacher. 

From the grammatical standpoint, the following errors are to 
be found: ‘‘—Non, je ne joue pas de piano.” (94, 4) and “‘avoir 
de torts” (131, at the word “‘tort”’). The proof reading seems to 
have been neglected and it is unfortunate that so many misprints 
should have crept in: trent-deux (19); grifoner (59); Qu’est qu’on 
(93); contracts (76); tout exprés (94); s’est elle (100); qu’on fait 
(qu’ont fait, 102); fenétes (108); a (110); frai-s, che with the 
omission of the circumflex accent over the feminine form (119). 
Le dit, la dite are to be found in the notes (76) while the vocabulary 
gives ledit, la dite on page 122. The reviewer wonders whether 
“correcte”’ for ‘‘correct”’ (67) should be classified as a misprint or 
an error when the form “incorrecte” for “incorrect” occurs on 
page 112 in “La Mare au Diable.”’ The punctuation of the notes 
and exercises is also deficient in many places both in La Comédie 
de celui qui épousa une femme muette and in La Mare au Diable. 

La Mare au Diable is an attractive book printed on good paper 
and profusely illustrated (16 plates). It contains a four page 
biographical and literary introduction in French. The initial 
chapter, “‘L’auteur au lecteur,” to be found in the original edition, 
has been omitted. The general method of the text is similar to 
that followed in La Comédie, with a new feature in the addition 
of the ‘““Appendice”’: ‘‘Constructions Indispensables” (pp. 149- 
151) and “Etude synthétique du verbe frangais” (pp. 151-172). 

A grammatical] inaccuracy is to be found in the explanations 
and notes: “Rapportez l’argument de pére Maurice en cas de 
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mineurs” (110, 13) instead of: ““Rapportez l’argument du pére 
Maurice en cas de mineurs.” ‘Entre autres” should replace ‘“‘en 
autres” on page IX, line 5, and the commoner “temps principaux” 
and “antériorité immédiate” the expressions “principaux temps” 
(119, 122, 128, 143, 146) and ‘‘immédiate antériorité”’ (152, 154). 
Of course, I presume the editor had in mind the English ‘‘principal 
parts’ when he used ‘“‘principaux temps.” It is interesting to 
note that ‘‘temps principaux” is to be found in one instance on 
page 138. On page 125, the text should read: “‘Continuez aux 
diverses personnes,” and not: ‘“‘Continuez au divers personnes.” 
One is inclined to question the statement that the second conjuga- 
tion in French is a living conjugation: ‘‘Les deux premieres sont 
appelées conjugaisons vivantes... *’ (151). Moreover, purists 
may not approve of the word “suggestions” on page 149, on the 
ground that there is merely a tacit recognition of the word with 
the English meaning, although it has come to be used very exten 
sively in the course of the last years. 

The vocabulary is complete and satisfactory; its only inad- 
equacy is that it fails to give the gender of the words ‘l’honnéteté”’ 
and ‘‘yeux.”’ 

Few misprints are to be noticed in La Mare au Diable: the 
preposition “‘a’’ without the accent mark in ‘“‘aimer a” (113), ‘‘u 
embarrass” (136) and “‘régle” (135). Is not also “‘énir” in the 
note on the pronunciation of “hennir’’ a misprint for “énir’’? 

J. M. CARRIERE 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FOLK SONGS OF FRENCH CANADA by Marius BARBEAU 
and EDWARD SAPIrR. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. 
Pp. 216. $4.00. 


Here is a beautiful book—beautiful in content and in format— 
a collection of folk songs gleaned in French Canada. There is an 
intelligent and intelligible introduction to the collection as a whole; 
each song is given an explanatory setting; then follow musical 
transcription, text, and an English translation. 

Messrs. Barbeau and Sapir, the authors of the book, belong to 
the staff of the Canadian National Museum. They are experienced 
collectors of folklore and have the art of presenting their material 
so charmingly that their book will fascinate both folklorist and 
casual reader. Theirs is a representative selection of ~vhat they 
consider the best songs, for these forty-one items are but a small 
part of the sum total that they have gathered. 

Folk songs, which were once so widespread, are now disappear- 
ing. Mechanical means of labor and trave)] are not conducive to 
song, and the primitive conditions which favored it—travel afoot 
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and by paddle or oar-propelled boat, certain kinds of manual 
labor, certain kinds of entertainment—are no more. So it is high 
time that we collect our folklore, if we are to save it. 

Our authors found certain localities of French Canada better 
hunting ground than others, the small isolated communities of the 
province of Quebec being most fruitful. Naturally, the most 
satisfying singers were, for the most part, old people who had had 
little contact with our encroaching sophistication; and the in- 
dividual’s memory was best where reading and writing were 
least known. Two of these old singers had each a repertory of 
more than three hundred songs. The collectors went from place 
to place, from individual to individuaJ, making notes and phono- 
graph records of what they heard. In addition to the songs they 
made various other findings. They found that most of these songs 
were centuries old, had been brought from northwestern and 
western France by the early settlers, and were merely transplanted 
European folk songs. They had undergone, to be sure, the changes 
which time will bring, but their identity was unmistakable. Our 
authors, who had been reared on the theory of communal creation 
of folk poetry, hoped to find folk song in the making; but no vestige 
of it was to be found. The singers were mere recorders; there was 
neither communal nor individual creation, and it is hard to see 
how the idea of communal effort in folk song has had so great a 
vogue. Poets may be assumed to know something about the 
creation of poetry; but what poet has ever believed in the theory 
of communal creation? Folk song, like any other art, is created by 
an individual more sensitive to certain stimuli, more developed in 
certain directions than his fellows. And need we ascend to the arts 
to become suspicious of the communal effort theory? Does not the 
prosiest kind of what we call mob effort spring from the initiative 
of an individual? 

The European parallels and sources indicated in the preface to 
each song, and the historical, prosodical, and bibliographical notes 
make the book an invaluable contribution to scholarship. It is 
clear that henceforth European and American folklore must be 
studied together. 

The introductions are delightfully written and Mr. Sapir’s 
metrical translations call for special commendation. In his choice 
of an English vocabulary consonant in archaic flavor with the 
French of the songs, and in the old ballad structure of his verse, he 
has rendered the foreign tongue admirably and has preserved its 
quaintness and fresh vigor. 

ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 

University of Missouri 








Correspondence 








To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

I beg to call to your attention the fact that in the May numbet 
of your esteemed journal Mr. Maxwell Smith, in his excellent 
eulogy of the Viewx Colombier, committed murder on my friend 
Antoine. As our great American humorist would have put it, the 
report of Antoine’s death is much exaggerated. Antoine is not 
only not dead, but he is alive and kicking hard in the usual] Antoin- 
ian fashion. Witness his recent onslaught on the Sorbonagres in 
defense of an American writer. Just before the outbreak of the 
war Antoine did temporarily suffer an eclipse chez les teurs, but 
after one flight into the movies with Daudet’s Arlésienne. he re- 
sumed his position as pope of the Paris stage shortly after the 
close of the war. They say in Paris that if you want to know how 
to write a play you go to Copeau, but if you want to know how to 
produce it, you go to Antoine. 

SAMUEL M. WAXMAN 
Boston University 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


In the March issue of the JourNAL the question was asked 
whether ‘‘Messieurs”’ was still employed as a salutation in French 
commercial correspondence. Professor Osmond T. Robert has 
been so good as to consult the manager of Hatier’s publishing 
house on this point, and writes, as do many other correspondents, 
that ‘‘Messieurs” was la forme logique, and quite the usual thing 
in offices as long as a letter is not directed to the manager, secretary 
or other individual. This usage is also illustrated in letters ad- 
dressed to Plon et Cie and to Hachette et Cie, copied in La Langue 
francaise pratique, commerciale et industrielle, by Mercier and 
Genot, Dijon, L. Venot, 1921. 

On the other hand, Professor D. H. Carnahan notices that 
since the war, ordinary people not in business prefer to use ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur” when addressing a corporation like the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique. The logic of this practice, Professor Régis 
Michaud kindly. explains, is that the salutation ‘‘ Monsieur” is 
intended for the person who opens and reads the letter. 

Yours very truly, 
Wa. LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University 





